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CHARLES SCRIBNER® SONS’ BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 











The Boy’s King Arthur and his Knights of | 
the Round Table. 


Being Sir THOMAS MALORY’s History of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. Edited, with 
an Introduction, for Boys, by Sidney Lanier. 1 vol, 
gvo, extra cloth. With twelve illustrations by Alfred 
Kappes. $3.00. 

“The elegance and value of this magnificent book for 
the boys of America cannot be properly expressed in 
the few words of notice our limited space allows us. It 
must be seen and examined carefully to be fully appre- 
ciated ... . This book furnishes ae of the times 
and manners of England in the olden time, of the deep- 
est interest.””—National Journal of Education 


The Boy’s Froissart. 


Being Sir JOHN FRO18s8ART’S Chronicles of Adventure, 
Battle, and Custom in England, France, Spain, &c. 
Edited for Boys, with an introduction by Sidney 
Lanier. Lllustrated 74 Alfred Kappes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
extra cloth. Price $3.00. 

“‘ That boy will be lucky who gets Mr. Sidney Lanier’s 
‘Boy's Froissart’ for a Christmas present this year. 
There is no better and healthier reading for boys than 
‘ fine Sir John,’ and this volume is so handsome, so well 

rinted, and so well illustrated, that it is a pleasure to 
fook it over.” — The Nation. 





Jules Verne’s Exploration of the World. 


part I. FAMOUS TRAVELS AND TRAVELERS. 
Parti, THE GREAT NAVIGATORS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Each part, 1 vol. 8vo, extra cloth, with more than 100 
full-page engravings, $3.50. 

“ Even if truth were not —— than fiction, to the 
healthtul mind it ought to be more fascinating. 
Such works as this are not — entertaining and in- 
forming, but their whole atmosphere is bracing. They 
areas much better than sentimental heart-histories or 
imaginary personal experiences as a day in the open air 
is better than a day in a close and crowded apartment.”’ 

N. Y. Observer. 


Rhymes and Jingles. 


By Mary MApEs Dop@s. 1 vol. 16mo. Profusely | 
illustrated. A New Edition. $1.50. 


A Jolly Fellowshi 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, author of “ as Grange.” 
Diustrated. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. | 








Dr. Schliemann’s Ancient Mycene. 


Discoveries and Researches of the sites of Mycenx 
and Tiryns. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, author of 
“Troy and its Remains.” With Preface by Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. With " Colored 
Plates, Views, and Cuts. 1 vol. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gilt top. Enlarged and Revised Edition. Price re- 

uced to $7.50. 


Dr. Schliemann’s great work appears this fallin a 
new edition, considerably enlarged, and in many re- 
spects rendered more yay and complete than was 
possible when the book first appeared. Many minor 
changes and additions have been made thronghout the 
work, and 4 have been added, containing the 
opinions of fessor Mahaffy and Sayce u the 
date of the destruction of Mycenz. Several interest- 
ing engravings have also been prepared for the new 
edition, and the book is in every respect one of the 
most elegant specimens of the printer’s and engraver’s 
art that has ever issued from the American press. The 
price of the work is now $7.50, instead of $12.00. 


Clarence Cook’s House Beautiful. 


Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks. 
By CLARENCE CooK. With over 100 illustrations, 
from <= drawings. 1 vol., small 4to. Illumin- 
ated cloth. New edition. Price reduced to $4.00. 


“The new edilion of Clarence Cook’s delightfully 
instructive book,‘ The House Beautiful,’ seems to be 
handsomer even than when it firstappeared. He has 
studied all the zsthetics of household construction and 
decoration, even to the minutest details. The volume 
is printed in large type on the best of paper, bound in a 
uniquely elegant and characteristic cover, and illus- 
trated by over a hundred fine wood-engravings from 
designs by real artists.” — Philadelphia letin. 


Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. 


A Story of Life in Holland. By Mrs. Mary MAPESs 
Dop@E, author of ‘‘ Rhymes and Jingles,” and editor 
of St. Nicholas. With 60 illustrations by the best 
French artists. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $3.00; cheaper 
edition, 12 illustrations, $1.50. 

“This book has been a great favorite, not only in 
America but in other lands. The author has every 
reason to be ed at the success and constant pop- 
ularity of this charming narrative, which teaches so 
finely the noblest lessons of character and life, while 
picturing the customs and scenes of Holland’’— Boston 
Advertiser. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 
Household Management and Cookery. 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced house- 
keepers, giving,—in addition to the excellent cooking- 















ESTES & LAURIAT’S 
New and Important Books. 


Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands ;, Babyhood. 


Or, Tommy's Trip to Parnassus. An account of The | (For the youngest children.) A new edition of this 
Zigzag Club in France, Italy, Greece, Spain, Portu- | beautiful book, with a chromo cover in thirteen 
gal. By H. BUTTERWORTH, author of “ Zigzag Jour-| colors. It is pronounced the most artistic cover ever 
neys in Europe.” With nearly 200 superb illustra-| produced in the country. $1.50; cloth extra, $2.00. 


tions by the be best artists. 
The Chatterbox. 


Nees most popular and largest-selling Juvenile in the 
world. $1.25; cloth, $1.75. Get the genuine edition. 








Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
Vacation Rambles in Historic Lands, with interesting 
stories and legends connected with the scenes visited. | 
By H. BuTTERWORTH. Illustrated with nearly 200} Dickens’s Child’s Hist’y of England 


tine engravings. 

In less than one year there have beén sold of them Popular edition. An entirely new edition from new 
thirty thousand volumes, and the demand is still| *¢ctrotype plates made and printed at “ The Univer- 
unabated. The superiority of these books over all | sity Press,” large type, fine tinted paper. 12mo, 24 
other juvenile books is generally conceded. The best | illustrations, cloth, black and gilt, $1.00. 


books are the cheapest. | G , P 
uizot in Private Life. 
* | 
Outlines of the History of France. | A familiar view of the inner life of the great statesman 


From the earliest times to the outbreak of the Revolu- and historian, by his daughter, Madame Guizor 
tion. For schools, colleges, and families. Being an| DEWITT. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with two portraits. 
abridgment of M. Guizot’s “Popular History of | Price, $2.75. 

France from the Earliest Times.”” With maps, chron- 


ological index, historical and genealogical tables, The Carleton Series of Juveniles. 


portraits, etc. By GusTAVE MAsson, B.A. 1 vol., | . 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. Consisting of Winning His Way, Following the Flag, 


| My Days and Nights on the Battle-fleld. By Cuas. 

° | CARLETON COFFIN, author of “The Boys of '76," 

Five Mice in a Mouse trap. “The Story of Liberty,” ‘Our New Way Round 

An entirely new and original book, by the author of| the World,” etc. 3 vols., 16mo, cloth; in a neat 
“ Babyhood.” $1.50. box $3.75. 











When any of the above are not to be found at the bookstores, they will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





The Best | Inkwell. 


PREVENTS aaa | NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. | SEMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. | NATIONAL KIN 











PRIMARY TEACHERS SHOULD READ THIS. 


We have just published a book which you 
all need, entitled 


DERGARTEN SONGS AND PLAYS, 


‘ritten and Compiled by 


CHEAP. 





receipts for which Miss Parloa is famous, — admirable % is MASS. Grave Bosmah Powoer, bye gee ar. 23, — ‘ Principal of Rindarnree deel ee Wash 
i sani egu C aving used “ ” (so called), | am free to say that | ’ - 
bins 69 Renee Se ay, ea Bg it is the simplest and most convenient school inkwell I have ever seen. ington, D. C. 
care of the sick, Price, 75 cents. | Pf E $4 E. H. Russewu, Principal. a. any) work re cog — ba ie eter 
2 § | w ve found an invaluable he 
*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on re- x Y 7 = : ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to to Satertaining cad ieesvesting the ttle ones. P 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, E* ayy A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agt., 5 vee, Fane, Dares. Price, 50 cents, Sent, 
4 - on receipt o ce. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., b= 288 eow 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, PSPs’, PY CHENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
299 a Beston, Mass. | = UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 299 d 13 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Established (827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 


No Studio is furnished with 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 





out them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON’S 


Centennial Award, 1876. The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Am. BANK Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 








LLOWS ViZ.: e “ From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 
We Sonne pint bs oe to the Segue stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used.” Met ge Raw a 
V Vv § baa Very, very soft . . . (BBB ) e e PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
VvVs— Very i «‘ Myself and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
§ — Soft (B and No 1) Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 
8 M—Softmedium. . . . (H B and No. 2) — VIRGINIA ——— z, Teacher of ee oie aoe ; 
7 wedes “ ra , stam on’s 
pa fetee eS esaen (ged 'capanc rate." 8 "OO cae aha eoeeed een 
aid ae ee « oe % ° r . Your ’ Penc' 8 
om» - y ly, 
Mi eee (Ht EH and No.4) TESTIMONIALS. ee ee ou" CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 
VV H — Very hard . . . . (HHH Hand No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artiata’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
Sage” = 88 adapted to clear, , and delicate work.” yours, 
Vi — Very, veryhard =. . (HRB HHH) 0 MS HUNTINGTON, Prost. Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | 4 44 your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
rea. These pencils are superior to any made in curtociy “ Dear Sir:—I find your Dixon Amesten FOr as Artists’ Fenclls | but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
pay Ei The _— pose Bh gg yg Bowe Sor doabitenta, - FRANK B W, Nat. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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R. & a: BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 











INSTRUCTIVE 


Holiday Present! 


A Frictional Electric Machine with Apparatus, accom- 
panied with Curt W. Meyer's Elementary Guide - Book 
sn Electricity. 

A most charming, rea@y and effective means of devel- 
oping this great force, Electricity ; affording endless 
amusement to young and old ali e; being an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 

lete set: machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chere tt 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. arte Che sent Pree. 

VANDUZEN & TI ninnati, O. 


TH "2we..” 











New style of the “ Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 

RECEIPT of 30 cts. in ge stam ur new cat- 
e of Globes, Maps, , &ec., ust ready. 
BOSTON 8S HOO: SUPPLY Co., 
15 Bromfield Strect, Be Posten. 
Jous A. Rovur, Manager. 


USE peas SUSE 


uu panes WAX, OP sq 
Beat Known. Esritteuro, 1824, 


Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, C Olu, PE PRIZE, anv SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 















ey Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs -3. 


free upon request. 


A, G. WHITCOMB, 








— re cular and price list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 











Guinieaiis' on on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS., 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Wei ights and Mensheen. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference : Prof. Sr. JOBE, Normal School, Albany. 


FORMS OF 
18 THE BEST 





For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 00. 








carts. EB, BENJAMIN, new york 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. ian solicited. 





WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 





THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, ISSO. 
A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 
Send for Circular and Price-list to THE STYLOCRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 
Lali Please mention Journal of Education. 290 bitheeetttntatited St., Pee | Maas. 


| 
1 i 















] THE FAVORITE EL 303,404, 332, 251,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES M3 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovenour me WORLD. SE. / 


‘CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Ilus- 95 John St. and 
trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greenwich St. 
wets ina 25e. NEW YORK. 














E. s. RITCHIE & ‘SONS, Boston, | 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


BAKER, PRATT & co., Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboards, 

Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Andrews’ Dustless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools! 








Every Teacher should have our | 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send | 
for them, and for sample Alpha | 
Dustless Crayon, to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond 8t., New York. 





‘Suitable Sor Analytical, Technical, and? Scientific use. 
THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1826. Pe yy 
Rells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and| DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


durable. MENEELY 4 00, West Troy, N.Y. | application. 193e0w 
>, ESTERBROOK’S hs, 
PENS. 


a° RKg of joun STR», 
, 7 
Camden, N. J. New York. 


THE sevenasoes STEEL PEN CO, 


“School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat 

terns. The FEARLESS is | 

quis bother and tensed Schoo! 
Desk, and haa no equal. 7 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Preoklin Bt. Boston. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


en | HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, 1M.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


"| WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS. 
































Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 











Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 





$5820 sano 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the @Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
y RESCRIBED 300,000 PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN AL), 
tMS OF IMPAIRED PV ITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. iT 
REVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GivrEs 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 


AND WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 
~~~ ae ——— 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





| WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 


oF BosTon: | Wongester's New Primary 


| The Franklin Arithmetics, Adams's. Advanced Spell- 
Written, Blomentary, | my ag 
and Primary. Fie., Kte., fie. 


A CREAT OFFER FoR 


LIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS at EXTRAORDIN 
LOW prices for cash. Instalments rece akey 
SPLENDID ORGANS, &4 $50 860 up MAG. 
NIFICENT Let oe TANOS, Stool and 
vover only’ $160. Warranted 6 years, Il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed. Agents WW anted, 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufrs & AN ale 
ers, 826 Broadway, New York. Box 35 


| HOPE™:DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 





and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others, || 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 


refer tothose usingthem. Send for descriptive cireular. 
G ARMORE « < a. 117 Nassau St.. New York, 
or Ss ot") & Race Sia, C ‘Incinnati, oO. 


PROFESSIONAL 


MICROSCOPE, 


with steady, firm stand, coarse and 

fine adjustment, 2 Eye - pieces, 3-4 and 

1-5 inch Wales Objectives, Forceps, 

Objects, Book, &c., whole in fine ma- 

hogany case, with lock and draws. 
Price, $50. 

Illustrated Price of same sent free 
on application; or, on receipt of two 
three-cent stamps, we will mail you 
our large, fine illustrated catalogue 
of Microscopes, Field and O era 
Glasses, Telescopes, Spectacles, Eye- 
Glasses, Rain Guages, -Batteries, 
Thermometers, Barometers, &c, 


BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 
930 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of Kidney Troubles it has | acted like a Charm. It 
bad cases of Piles, and has 


has cured many ve 
never failed to-act e ently.” 
Nelson Fairchild, of Leese aes 


ering fro 
PigYe Hogabon, of eet says, “On 
age has Jonny wonders, for we letely eur 


cm 


Secsasnth Acta othe LIVER, the BOWELS ast 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the azotem of 
sonous humors that develope 


and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
ouaness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Bi owee orin oe ag Neuraigia 
‘Sone enr ne ae vegetabl 
. a com- 
pound and can be cent Gyr mall prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 


TRY rr Now ! 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
i2 (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 








at easily made. Costly 


é 
E 








BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all co made and re- 
paired in every part of the the World. magma y' 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





$72 A WEEE. $i2a 


outiit free. & Co., Augusta, 
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make itself felt for good when the bright-faced girls|only a mite in the great ocean which has been filling 
up through the ages.—J. B. G. 


now in the normal school come to take their places as 
teachers. Time was that training in English litera- 
ture, so called, amounted only to a term’s thumbing of a 
text-book, in which the pupil got no further than Chau- 
cer and Spenser, long since dead and gone into dust. 
He learned precious little of them, either, if the truth 
was known. Witbin a year or two, however, the excel- 
lent system of literary training first introduced into 
the Cincinnati schools, of all in the country, has made 


a great change for the better. It will undoubtedly be 
known hereafter as the Cincinnati method, just as a 
certain other valuable idea in education is mentioned as 
the Quincey method.— Cincinnati Ex. 


WenpELL PHInuirs ON THE Quincy SysTEM. — 
It is in use in the public schools in Quincy, in our 
State, and I hear that there is some talk of introducing 
it in Cleveland. It is a pet scheme of the Adamses, to 
undermine the common-school system, which guarantees 
arepublic. It is begotton by a brain so confused by 
aristocratic prejudices that it cannot apprehend facts. 
The philosophy is unsound, and the alleged facts upon 
which it is based are only the dreams of a heartless and 


Nationat Arp to Epucation.—Firmly convinced 
that the subject of popular education deserves the ear- 
nest attention of the people of the whole country, with 
a view to wise and comprehensive action by the govern- 
ment of the United States, I respectfully recommend 
that. Congress, by suitable legislation and with proper 
safeguards, supplement the local educational funds in 
the several States where the grave duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship have been devolved on uneducated 
people, by devoting to the purpose grants of the public 
lands, and, if neccessary, by appropriations from the 
Treasury of the United States. 


can fairly do to promote free popular education ought 
Wherever general education is found, 
peace, virtue, and social order prevail, and civil and re- 
ligious liberty are secured. — Hxtract from President 


Hayes’s Message to Congress. 


Whatever government 


to be done. 


Our Purtis.—It is as much the duty of teachers to 
study the nature of children as it is to instruct. 
deed, there is but one way to reach successfully that 


many objects as we found it convenient to use. 

The degree of intelligence of the class will determine 
the time to be devoted to this step. It may require a few 
days or weeks to give the children the necessary quick- 
ness in discovering the relations, and in giving exact ex- 
pression to the thoughts thus formed. Little effort was 
made to teach new things or give new words. They 
were only led to give exact expression to the familiar 
thoughts, so that the habit of going from the conscious 
thought to its expression should be firmly fixed. Other 
forms of expression may be used; but we chose these 
forms because the relations are easily made concrete, 
and they appeal to an instinct in the children, which 
they often exhibit in their plays. Indeed the children 
regard these exercises as play, and enter into them with 
great spirit. 

Second step.—The teacher should next come before her 
class with nothing visible in her hands, and tell them 
that she has something, —as, “I have a knife.” She 
will then ask a child what she has. The child readily 
answers, “ You havea knife.” Teacher: ‘ How do 








mysterious entity, the mind, and that is by natural 


you know I have a knife.” Child: “You told us you 
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had.” The teacher will now show the knife to con- 
firm the statement. 

It will be noticed that this step is the reverse of the 
first,—in that the thought is formed”by the objects; in 
this the thoughts are formed by language, and the con- 
crete relations formed in obedience to the impulse of 
the thought. This is a brief step, requiring only a 
very few lessons. The object of it is accomplished 


the relations expressed by the language. 
Third step.— This step introduces the class to the 


call a child to her and put the object in his hand, when 


learned at first to talk, the children acquire a written 
vocabulary sufficient to express many simple thoughts 
without having the elements, the letters, or the words 
directly pointed out to them, or exalted into objects of 
The written words become a direct 
medium, and may be used in the expression of any 
thought coming within the experience of the pupils, or 
that they can comprehend, and “make true,” with the 
when the children respond readily by making concrete | full assurance that such words perform their legitimate 
function as language. 

All the forms of expression used in the first two 


written expression. The teacher informs the children|Steps are now used in writing. New words are added 
that she will now tell them things by writing,—will talk | to the vocabulary as the necessities of the child require. 
to their eyes with her crayon and the black-board. She| The pencil and the crayon are put into the hands of 
should then in a clear distinct hand write what has be-| the children, and they are soon able to write the sen- 
fore been expressed orally, “I have a knife.” Of course | tences quite legibly, and with the same accuracy that 
the child has no idea what is said. The teacher will| has characterized the teacher’s work. 


primary attention. 
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strengthened the impression. 
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he, holding up the knife, will respond orally, “I have a 
knife. Let him continue to hold the knife while she 
writes another sentance, as, “I have a doll.” 
the object into the hands of a little girl, she will re- 
spond with the proper oral expression. 
should be continued until several sentences are written 


This process 


She may now put the pointer into the hand of one of 
the children and call upon him to point out his “story,” 
or sentence, and tell what it says. 
do as he still holds the object in his hand, and will re- 
member its place upon the board. Should he forget its 
place, the teacher will point it out. 
each child will be called upon. 
but they are readily corrected without the teacher read- 
ing a word, or telling the children what is said. 
children, still depending upon the object for the expres- 
sion, give only secondary attention to the words upon 
the board, and, as a consequence, only slight impression 


This he will readily 


In like manner 
Mistakes will occur, 


The play, as the little ones themselves call it, is now 
made a little more difficult by the children changing 
objects, and each one selecting the sentence that his 
new thought requires. This quickens the attention and 
strengthens the impression; still no direct effort is 
made to impress the sentence or the words upon the 
memory. The thought formed by the object in the 
hands of the child is still the first object of attention ; 
the oral expression has all the naturalness of conversa- 

tion. Only a few of the forms of expression used in the 

preceding steps should at first be used. The exercises 
should be repeated day after day, care being taken to 
avoid monotony, and to keep the children interested. 
This is the critical period,—not with the class, but with 
teacher and parent. They are not satisfied with the 
apparent results. Without experience they cannot see 
when the children will be able to read directly from the 
board, much less from the printed books, without first 
having the thought suggested by the object. 

But wait a little! Have patience, and you shall re- 
ceive your reward. By an inevitable law of mind, ac- 
cording to which every child before you has learned to 
talk, each repetition of the sentence upon the board has 
Some day, as you write 

with all the eager eyes of the class upon you, watching 
every movement of your crayon, you will find a little 
hand stretched in eager entreaty for permission to speak. 
Grant the request and the child will excitedly come to 
you, select the object from among a number before you, 
on the table, and make the sentence true. Of course it 
has been read, and it is only a matter of form to give it 
oral expression, which he does with a degree of enthu- 
siasm only to be witnessed in a child that has accom- 
plished something worthy by his own exertions. 

The point of greatest difficulty is now passed. One 
after another of the members of the class will follow, 
until in a short time the teacher will complete a sen- 

¥ tence; then all the children will raise their hands to 


“make it true” and tell her what it is. By this indi- 


First Analysis.—Very soon an important discovery 
is made. As the teacher writes, it will be found that 
the children recognize the separate words. Sentences 
that have heretofore been to them wholes are discovered 
to be made up of parts, each one of which is common to 
many of the sentences they are accustomed to use. As 
this is a discovery of their own, made incidentally, there 
is little danger of their being exalted into primary ob- 
jects of attention, and thus reversing the natural order 
which has thus far been preserved. They, however, 
now make use of these elements as steps to reach the 
thoughts expressed by new combinations, but they do 
not stop upon them nor enunciate them until the 
thought is complete and clearly defined. It is found 
that mistakes made by the teacher in writing, either re- 
peating a word or using a wrong one, putting in a 
wrong letter or leaving one out, will as effectually ar- 
rest the class as if they were ignorant of the entire sen- 
tence. If the mistake be an obvious one, the children 
will correct it, when they will read without hesitation. 
Second Analysis: Letters.—As the children observe 
the writing of the teacher, and practice writing them- 
selves, they soon discover that the words are made up 
of parts. The teacher does not hesitate to talk as if 
these parts were known, and the children come into 
possession of the names of the letters unconcernedly, 
and soon are able to use them in the formation of words. 
It is thus seen that this method is practically the re- 
verse of the old one. Sentences are first recognized as 
wholes. By the first analysis, words are obtained out 
of which new sentences are formed; by the second an- 
alysis, letters are obtained out of which new words are 
constructed ; the whole being in accordance with the 
law of mental action, which shows that wholes are cog- 
nized first, and that exact and completed knowledge of 
objects is obtained by successive analyses. 
Results.—The direct results are as follows: First, 
perfect naturalness of expression without drill. Our 
teachers never read for the imitation of the children, 
and the children never give a wrong inflection or a 
wrong emphasis unless they mistake the meaning. 
Second, the habit is formed of getting the thought of 
the author directly from the printed or written expres- 
sion, and of looking first and always for a complete 
thought. It is not reading to them, if they are not able 
to understand what is written. ; 

Third, the exact thought requiring exact expression. 
The children acquire a knowledge of words and a power 
of discrimination which appear marvelous to those ac- 
customed only to the old methods. 

Fourth, they are almost perfect in orthography and 
in the use of capitals and punctuation-marks. A mis- 
spelled word is no word to them, and only serves to 
confuse. 

Fifth, perfect clearness of thought. The dividing- 
line between what they know and what they do not 
know, so far as the written or printed expression is 
concerned, is clearly defined. A new thought, a new 
idea, or especially a new word, is at once noticed, and 


Sixth, the transition from the Script to the Roman 
characters is made without a perceptible break, provided 
it is not attempted too early. We began to pv* ooks 
into the hands of the children sometime during the 
second term, but no possible harm is done by delaying 
it to a still later period. With proper preparation, an 
ordinary First Reader will be completed in a few weeks, 
and two or three readers, if of the proper grade, can be 
read through in a single term. 

Seventh, the use of the pencil becomes easy and 
pleasant, so that writing and composition are recrea- 
tions instead of drudgery. Of course we did not use 
copy or spelling-books. Writing and spelling are used 
only for expressing thoughts. 

We will not attempt to discuss the indirect results that 
follow from this method of training children. A love 
for the school, and an absence of coercive discipline. and 
general habits of industry, follow from rational methods 
of instruction. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, I would remark that 

these same principles are applicable in advanced grades. 
For intelligent reading and observation, together with 
the habit of correct expression, oral and written, are 
the keys that unlock the storehouse of all knowledge, 
and give their possessor the means and power of devel- 
opment to any degree of which he is capable. 
The limits of this article necessarily compel the omis- 
sion of many points about which questions naturally 
arise. But I trust enough has been said to direct at- 
tention to this important subject, so that more rational 
methods may be pursued, and the pathway of both 
teacher and pupil made more inviting. 








A TEACHER’S INFLUENCE ON THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE SCHOLAR. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


The State says, “Teach arithmetic;” but every 
teacher must respond, “ Not only must I teach figures, 
but I must so influence my scholars that they will 
never make their figures lie. Let me also teach hon- 
esty.” The State says, again, “Teach botany ;” and 
every teacher must reply, “I not only wish to teach 
about the flowers, but I would like to make the 
thoughts of my scholars as pure and clean as those 
blossoms. Let me teach purity.” The State still com- 
mands, “Teach astronomy ;” and the teacher should 
answer, “I will tell my boys and girls about the stars, 
and I will do something else. Let me make those stars 
only the shining rounds of a ladder leading the soul up 
to the recognition of God as the creator of all things. 
Let me inculcate reverence for the great unseen Maker 
of all.” 

So, step by step, a teacher will or should desire to 
lead the scholar higher, not only aiming to advance the 
intellect, but to bring forward and exalt the character. 
An instructor who sees no desirable results beyond the 
mere knowledge of arithmetic, botany, and astronomy, 
has certainly a short range of vision. If a committee- 
man, we might through ignorance vote into a position 
such a short-sighted teacher once, but the offense would 
not be repeated if we could possibly secure a different 
style of person. It is a splendid service not only to the 
individual scholar but to the community and country, 
when a teacher enters the school-room with the purpose 
to ennoble the pupil as well as instruct him, and stays 
in the school-room day after day, clinging tenaciously 
to this purpose. We believe there are many, many 
teachers who take their work as a mission, and then 
keeping their ideal persistently before them, try to 
make results correspond even as a sculptor tries to work 
the marble before him into the lineament of that face 
whose beauty accompanies his working-hours and even 
haunts his dreams. And for all who cherish this high 
aim to develop the noblest character in their scholars 
there is this encouragement. Two things will get out 
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we aim to make others. The influence of a teacher’s 
character is as subtly pervasive as the atmosphere. He 
may not disclose his opinions to his scholars in any di- 
rect words, but there is his life, and his life is a dis- 


closure. : : 
The person that is an infidel may not teach his 


infidelity, but his boys and girls will be likely to find it 
out. They may tell him where he stands better than 
he can himself, for there is his life. Young people 
haye a sharp-sightedness sometimes for which we may 
not give them credit, for they seem to carry a telescope 
in one eye and a microscope in the other. If a teacher 
be living right, that right life will be appreciated and 
felt all through the school. There may be State pro- 
hibition of religious exercises in school, and it be trea- 
son to offer prayer, but a teacher’s prayerful, christian 
influence will be felt in spite of all restrictions. It 
would be as easy to stop the fragrance of a mignonette- 
ved in the garden by thundering across it some verbal 
prohibition of all perfume, The sweetness of a teach- 
er’s spirit, patient, pure, charitable, self-denying, rever- 
ent, consecrated to the highest welfare of his or her 
scholars, will come out, be detected, be appreciated, and 
have its influence. We once asksd a scholar whether 
she felt the influence of her Sunday-school teacher in 
spiritual things as much as that of the teacher in the 
day-school, and she said no. And yet in the Sunday- 
school, direct, positive religious instruction is encour- 
aged, and in that day-school it is forbidden. This is 
for our encouragement: when we order our own life 
aright and aim to make others orderly and submissive 
tofGod, the spirit within will flash its way out and 
glow in our lives, and help to make shining the lives of 
others. May our consecration to the work of making 
character God-like be emphasized. It may be discour- 
aged by a very few among those who care for the school, 
and they may try to build a fence of prohibition about 
the school, a high fence, and one with peaked slats too. 
The teacher’s influence, though, for the things that are 
better will be felt over the barrier and the scholar’s 
heart be reached. Many in the community also will 
sympathize with such a teacher’s aims, and rejoice to 
think that he or she never in a sectarian way, yet al- 
ways in a Christians way, is trying to advance and en- 
noble the character of their scholars. A good work, it 
will prove to be an enduring one, for while many things 
are too ephemeral to last through time even, character 
is imperishable for eternity. 








THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND. 


I remember discussing with many of my American 
friends what we in England are accustomed to call the 
“religious difficulty ” in connection with public educa- 
tion. They were greatly perplexed about teaching his- 
tory and philosophy, especially in high schools and col- 
leges. A professor of history can treat none of the 
great periods of European history since the fall of the 
Empire, without betraying a bias, friendly or hostile, 
to the Catholic Church. A professor of philosophy 
cannot avoid taking sides on questions which lie at the 
foundation of faith and morals, and which affect the 
whole structure of theological systems. Is it possible 
to teach philosophy and history in State colleges and 
city high schools without being unfair either to Chris- 
tian or Agnostic, to Catholic or Protestant ? Even in 
the primary and the grammar schools the irrepressible 
“religious difficulty ” was constantly emerging. Jews 
and Christians, Protestants and Catholic, believers and 
unbelievers, all pay the school-tax. The Christian can- 
not equitably claim any right or consideration in the 
common school which cannot be claimed just as equita- 
bly by the Jew. The Protestant has no greater author- 
ity there than the Catholic, nor the believer than the 
unbeliever. 

Read the authorized version of the Scriptures to the 
children, and the Catholic may fairly demand on what 


sect. Read the New Testament, and the Jew may ask 
on what principles of justice you make the schoolmas- 
ter, whom he is taxed to support, the agent for propa- 
gating a creed which brands the Jewish race with the 
most appalling of crimes. Offer prayers of any kind, 
and the unbeliever may charge you with using the ty- 
rannical strength of your majority to seize a municipal 
or State institution, to maintain a superstition which 
he regards with hatred and contempt. Chicago solved 
the difficulty by making the common schools secular. 
This policy seems to many earnest religious people a 
cowardly and immoral concession to atheism; and 
many people who are not earnestly religious think it 
decorous that the greatness and authority of God should 
be acknowledged in the schools. In many schools re- 
ligious instruction is given of a kind so colorless as to 
give no offence to any Protestant sect; but this does not 
satisfy, and ought not to satisfy, those who regard the 
day school as a religious agency. If religious teaching 
is to have any definite moral and religious effect, the 
teaching itself must be definite; but while the school 
is supported and governed by men of every creed and 
of none, definite religious teaching seems to be impossi- 
ble.—Rev. R. W. Dale, in Internat. Review, Dec. 1880. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. — (1) 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Introduction. 

Before beginning to teach the experimental sciences, 
the teacher ought to realize that there is a science of 
experiment per se. 

Ingenuity in devising apparatus, to illustrate the 
principles of natural philosophy and chemistry, is by no 
means its fundamental principle ; though I am inclined 
to think that many judge this to be the case. It is in 
reality a minor qualification. Skill in the use of ap- 


to present the principles involved in their most striking 
aspect, is certainly to be desired, but it is far from be- 
ing the most desirable power for which to seek. To be 
able to invent apparatus and to use it skillfully, and 
this alone, is to be able to present physics and chemis- 
try as merely artificial, and not as natural sciences. 
I dare say that not a few persons who have been 
taught natural philosophy by means of experiment, 
would find upon reflection an impression that, if At- 
wood had not invented his machine, we had not known 
that falling bodies move with a varying velocity. Asa 
matter of fact we all know this so early and so well that we 
should call that boy stupid indeed who would stand under 
a tall apple-tree while another shook apples from its 
limbs; and we should say the same of the boy in the 
tree were he to let himself fall from one of the high 
branches, though he might drop without hurt from a 
branch near the ground, while an apple might fall from 
a limb a foot above the first boy’s head and not cause 
pain. It is true the boy has never thought the matter 
over in the following manner : 

An apple falling upon my head, gives pain by the 
force of its blow. The force of its blow is momentum. 
Now the elements of momentum are velocity and 
weight. An apple falling from a low limb causes little 
pain. An apple falling from a high limb causes more 
pain, because of greater momentum. Since the apples 
may have the same weight, the increased momentum 
must be due to increased velocity. Therefore, an apple 
falling from a limb has a greater velocity the farther it 
falls. Ifa teacher were at hand he might lead the boy 
through this mental process. He would first direct the 
boy’s powers of observation to those phenomena in the 
falling apples that were pertinent to the desired end, 
and then lead his mind to the necessary inference. : 
The construction of the beautiful machine, with its 
perfect electrical escapement and annunciator, betrays a 
model of inventive ingenuity. Accurate results in the 


the machine, are a sign of skill in the experimenter. 
But, after all, the laws obtained from the machine must 
suffer the painful process of translation into Nature’s 
$g of a body falling in an artificial vacuum, a kind of 
process that is very undesirable in elementary teaching. 


Nature’s great principles are at work immediately 
about us, in the commonest phenomena that we observe, 
and he alone is the great teacher by experiment who 
has the ability to present common, every-day things in 
such a way that the phenomena observed shall lead to 
a knowledge of the beautiful principles involved. 

Clerk Maxwell, in his excellent treatise on the The- 
ory of Heat, presents the student with the picture of a 
teaspoon plunged into a cup of hot tea. By a careful 
consideration of the facts, which one may observe at the 
tea-table, he develops ideas of some of the principles un- 
derlying the theory of heat. 

Faraday, in his beautiful lecture to a juvenile audi- 
ence at the Royal Institution, gives expression to 
thoughts like the following: Having occasion to make 
use of a little rubber bag filled with air, an object from 
which he desires to get much knowledge, he fixes the 
attention closely to the little balloon and says, “ This is 
a very beautiful thing, although it is very common 
(most beautiful things are common).” Again, in illus- 
trating the center of gravity, he performs the very com- 
mon experiment of balancing a cork on a pointed stick 
with the aid of two pointed sticks stuck into the sides 
of the cork, he says, “ Do not refer to your toy-books 
and say, I have seen that before. Answer me, rather, if 
I ask you, have you understood it before ?” 

Tyndall, addressing an audience of older and wiser 
heads at the same great institution, would have them 
look at a sheet of snow and ice and water as it slides 
down a roof and bends down over the eaves, on a sunny 
afternoon of a winter’s day. Studying this phenom- 
enon he would lead them to a perfect knowledge of reg- 


paratus, home-made or other, which enables the teacher elation and the way in which an Alpine glacier moves 


and bends down through a crooked mountain-gorge. 
Such is the method of model teachers. Another de- 
cidedly necessary qualification for teaching by experi- 
ment is ability to make much from little. Fill a com- 
mon wide-mouthed bottle with peas, then add sand, and 
finally pour in warm water until it overflows. Set the 
bottle aside for a few hours. Go to it at the end of 
that time, and you will find the strong bottle burst 
into many fragments. We infer that the peas must 
have swollen. This is a very simple experiment, a 
very plain observation, and an inference very easily 
drawn. But let us reconsider. We go back to a les- 
son where we learned about the constitution of matter 
in its three forms. We remember that it is made up 
of very small parts called molecules, and that the mole- 
cules do not touch each other. 

We return to the broken bottle, and we see that in 

the swelling of the peas the molecules must have sepa- 
rated by their own effort. This thought leads us to 

the beautiful principle of spontaneous molecular mo- 

tion. Regard the broken bottle again. It was very 

strong. Moving molecules broke it. They did it with 

theirmomentum. Then they must have moved with great 

force. But small bodies, to move with great force must 

move with great velocity ; and we then add to the idea of 

spontaneous molecular motion the idea of immense veloc- 

ity. Think again. Bodies moving witha great velocity, in 

the course of an hour will move through a great distance. 

Look at the bottle and the peas. None of the mole- 

cules have moved outside the limits of each swollen 

pea. The little molecule must have gone forward and 

and then back. But, to accomplish the great distance 

through which its enormous velocity will carry it in BY 

minute, it must move to and fro a great many tins 


ing that minute. 
we so we have learned from the broken bottle with 
its swollen peas, spontaneous molecular motion of enor- 
mous velocity in a to-and-fro, or a vibratory manner. 
We must press the little grapes of phenomena in com- 
mon things, and they will yield their richness. We 








experiments with the delicate apparatus, such as in- 





ground you make a public institution the property of a 





spire a feeling of perfect confidence in the teacher and 


must learn to make much from little. 
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All communications intended for this department should be directed 


to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. . 





A FEW WORDS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


— Weare in receipt of several problems, in substance like 
the following: 
“‘A man bought a farm for $3000, and agreed to pay for it 
in five equal annual payments: what is the amount of each 
payment ?”’ 
Several problems like this have already been solved in THE 
JOURNAL, but for the benefit of inquirers we give below for- 
mulas adapted to all such cases : 
Let z = the annual payment; 
a = the amount paid for the farm; 
n = the number of payments; 
r = the rate per cent. of interest. 
ar (1+r)" 
oo 3 
when the first payment is made one year after the purchase; 
CO te cuts 'tn Om is mad 
A when the first payment is made at 
the time of purchase. 


Then if compound interest be allowed, z = 





and —= z 


2a — (n—1) (n—2)r. 
2r . 
» according as the first 





If simple interest only be allowed, z = 
2a — [n (n— 1) — 2 (n—2)]r 


2n 
payment is made a year after or at the time of purchase.—Ep. 





orz = 





Mr. Editor :—I accidentally saw in alate number of THE 
JOURNAL a solution of the equations, 

e-+y =; 
yv+e=—11. 

Allow me to suggest the following solution, which may be 
generally applied: 

Axiom. The adding or subtracting of any power of a frac- 
tion to any power of a whole number, will produce a fractional 
quantity. 

Acording to the terms of the equations, 

2?-+ 3 = 7, and 
3? + 2=—11. 
Hence z =2, and y = 3. 
[The above is not strictly a solution. 


work on the equations, z*+y=8-; 
y?>+2=12? 


Srias Loomis. 
How will the same 


— Ep.] 





Mr. Editor :—The following is from Wentworth’s Arithmet- 
ical Problems. I should like to see a solution. L. B. 


* If 16 yds. of cloth cost $56, when wool is 75 cts. per Ib., 
and labor is worth $2 per day of 10 hours, how many yds. of 
cloth can be purchased for $150, when wool is 60 cts. per Ib., 





by writing a poem on it make it worth $50. That’s genius. 
Mr. Vanderbilt can write fewer words on a similar sheet, and 
make it worth $50,000,000. That’s capital. 

— “ There is only one class of fiction,”’ they said, 

“Of which the great world never tires. 

It is year after year to read and to hear 

The good old reliable liars.”’ 
, — Burlington Hawkeye. 
— Aman who is as true as steel, possessing an iron will, 
some gold, and a fair proportion of brass, should be able to en- 
dure the hardware of this world. 


— An old lady in a town in Massachusetts, refused the gift 
of a load of wood from a tree struck by lightning, through fear 
that some of the “‘ fluid’? might remain in the wood, and 
cause disaster to her kitchen-stove. 


— They havea new gymnasium at Pottsville. The other 
day a youngster was met by Mrs. Murphy, with a shawl on 
her head, hurrying in the direction of the Common. ‘“ Have 
you seen my Pat?” she inquired, coming to a halt; “‘ and is 
it rastlin’ with Jim Burley he is ag’in?’’ ‘‘ No’m,” was the 
information; “ he’s in there, wrestling with gymnastics.”’ 








TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


BY MISS MAMIE 8. PADEN, CINCINNATI. 


(This graceful tribute to Mr. Holmes was written and read at the recent 
celebration of his birthday in the public schools of Cincinnati.} 


Lo! the dreary stretch of desert, 
And the reach of barren sand, 

And the sad, disheartened exiles 
Winding slowly through the land. 

The mirage’s cruel seeming 
Mocks their longing misery; 

Vain now seems their cherished dreaming 
The fair Promised Land to see, 

So they cast their burdens from them, 
Down upon their faces lie; 

Thirst and languor overcome them, 
They will yield them and so die. 


Steps the Leader from among them, 
Leadership upon his brow, 
In the pitying glance he flung them, 
Fellow-brethren, suffering now: 
Lays his rod, God blest, God given, 
On bare stone no verdure hides. 
Miracle! the rock is riven! 
From its black and barren sides 
Gush bright streams of laughing water 
That flow onward through the sands. 
es men rush and gray-beards totter, 
Children stretch forth tiny hands 
Toward the elixir,—strength’s pure guerdon, 








and labor $1.50 per day of 8 hours ?”’ 

[The desire of L. B. is not likely to be very soon gratified. 
The author evidently intended to test the sharpness of the 
pupil in discovering the lack of data.—Ep. | 





— A horse drawing a load, which is the power, weight, and 
fulerum ? N. 8. 

[If you use the terms ‘ power,’ ‘ weight,’ and ‘ fulcrum,’ as 
applied to the Lever in Mechanics, you must consider the legs 
of the horse as levers, with the fulcrum on the ground, the 
load being the weight, and the weight and strength of the horse 
the power.—Eb. | 





Proposition. The area of any plane triangle is found b 
multiplying one-half its perimeter by the radius of its inscribed 
cirele; and, conversely, the area of any plane triangle divided 
by one-half its perimeter, equals radius of its inscribed circle. 
Is it true? If so, is it so stated in any work on the subject ? 


[It is true, and is, or ought to be, in every work on Mensu- 
ration.—Eb.] 





Mr. Editor :—E. E. C.’s answer to Problem 147 is wrong, on 
account of his error in calculating the number of square rods 
in 4 acres. W. W.S., Mercer Co., N. J. 





PROBLEMS. 


ProsLEeM 157.--If A lends money at 6 per cent. interest, 
payable in bank-bills, and B buys 6 _ cent. premium, which 
makes the better investment, if the bonds are payable in paper 
in 20 years, and the interest on the bonds payable in gold an- 
nually, gold being at 50 per cent. premium ? J.G.N. 


PROBLEM 157.—From the middle of the side of a square 
field containing 10 acres, I run a line cutting off 33 acres: how 
long is the line ? M. C 








VARIETIES. 


— Mirrors are of great antiquity. When Adam found Eve, 
he discovered a good looking lass. 

— We may not all create as the world’s greatest men have 
done, but there is nothing to prevent us feeling and being as 
noble as any of them. 

— The census shows something like twenty per cent. more 
females than males in the country’s population. Well, we 


Blessing him who bade it flow; 
Then refreshed, take up their burden 
And, rejoicing, onward go. 





O our Leader! O our Poet! 
Life leads oft through desert ways; 
Dast clings thick upon our garments 
’Neath the glowing sun’s fierce blaze; 
And the ceaseless toil of travel, 
We grow tired and athirst, 
At our burdens fret and cavil, 
We would drop them if we durst. 


Empty-handed, wayworn, weary, 
Longing for the sound of streams, 
We would yield us, dull and dreary, 
To our idle, fruitless dreams. 
Or creep on with footsteps lagging, 
Cheerless, purposeless, and slow, 
With faint strength our burdens dragging, 
Till we could no further go. 
But, behold! upon the hueless 
Rock of barren commonplace, 
Thine inspired rod thou layest, 
And from out its rugged face 
Pours a streamlet, rippling, dancing, 
Pure and sparkling, clear and bright, 
In the brilliant sunshine glancing 
Till it glows with diamond-light. 


*Tis the merry stream of laughter, 
And the sparkling flow of wit,— 
O, how eagerly we quaffed, or 
Bade our brethren drink of it! 
Mental sunshine! How it drove the 
Fogs of gloom and grief away; 
And with golden tissue wove the 
Vestments of hope’s brighter day! 


Laughter! best gift man inherits,— 
Fountain of eternal youth! 
Chantings of the ransomed spirits 
Are not sweeter. Nay! in truth, 
I am sure they la in Heaven 
Just as glad souls do on earth. 
Bless thee, poet! who hast given 
Us a draughtless spring of mirth, 
Making glad life’s bare waste-places 
Till they blossom as the rose, 
Making bright the faded faces 
Of the weary ones. There flows 
Forth from it a river, widening 
As it wanders through the land, 
That shall cheer and travelers 


When from out thy nerveless hand 
Long hath dropped thy an of power, 
o'er; 





can’t have too much of a good thing. 
— Mr. Longfellow can take a worthless sheet of paper, and 


Long thy 
funy Ay 4. men shall : thee 


THE “LOOKER - ON.” 


MYOPIC MOUSING. 


Richard Grant White has broken out in a new place; viz., 
in the North American Review, with his well-known essay on 
‘‘The Public-School Failure.”? The title suggests the tenor of 
the article. The first tenet of social science which he demo!- 
ishes is the ‘‘ general and plausible ’’ belief ‘‘ that education is 
in itself elevating and purifying, and is the most potent agency 
in the formation of good men and good citizens.’’ To the 
great majority of people it will appear that Mr. White proves 
too much, and to many more, the fact that-he contends against 
the purifying and elevating influence of education, will make 
his opinion on the relative merits of different systems of edu- 
cation a matter of little consequence, If education is no good 
anyway, what is the use of wrangling about the comparative 
efficiency of different schools ? But, then, “‘ what shall we do 
to be saved ?’’ Unfortunately, Mr. White does not tell us. 
It is not his business to save. His mission is to criticise and 
grumble, to talk against time and write against space. 

After giving a hasty sketch of the history of the public 
schools of New England and New York, in which the unanim- 
ity of sentiment in favor of their growth and development is 
the most marked feature, Mr. White cites the appalling fact 
that ‘‘ the sum of $3,805,000 is spent annually upon public edu- 
cation by the city of New York alone, of which sum no less 
than $1,009,207 is paid to teachers in the primary depart- 
ments.’? While granting that nearly four million dollars is a 
large sum of money, it must be borne in mind that the num- 
ber of children taught in New York is proportionally large, 
and that even four millions is a small sum compared with 
what the same quantity and quality of instruction would cost 
the parents were their children dependent upon the use of 
private and denominational schools. In the above quotation, 
the fact that a little over a million is paid to primary teachers, 
seems to count against the system with Mr. White; but by 
what process of reasoning this becomes an objectionable fea- 
ture, it is hard for an educational man to determine. If the 
charge read, ‘‘of which sum only,” etc., instead of “‘ of which 
sum no less than $1,009,207 is paid to the teachers of primary 
departments,’’ the indictment, according to all ordinary modes 
of judging, would be graver. And of this expenditure, 


‘* WHAT IS THE RESULT ?’’ 


asks Mr. Richard Grant White; and his answer is, ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to independent and competent evidence from all quarters, 
the mass of the pupils of these schools are unable to read in- 
telligently, to spell correctly, to write legibly, to describe un- 
derstandingly the geography of their own country, or to do 
anything that reasonably well-educated children should do 
with ease# They cannot write a simple letter; they cannot do 
readily and with quick comprehension a simple sum in practi- 
cal arithmetic; they cannot tell the meaning of any but the 
commonest of the words that they read and spell so ill.’’ To 
prove these sweeping assertions, Mr. White cites one author- 
ity, that of George A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, in a report on the examination of the 
public schools of Norfolk County, Mass. The findings of Mr. 
Walton are summarized by a writer in the Chicago Times, and 
this summary is all, absolutely all, that Mr. White presents 
in the shape of “‘ independent and competent evidence ’’ on the 
subject. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., used the sam 
summary in his article in the November number of Harper’ 
Magazine. It looks very much as if the Chicago Times writer 
were engaged in scattering galley-proof slips of that summary, 
seeking to get it into magazines by proxy. It is not a new ex- 
periment with that person to use the press in a roundabout 
and illegitimate manner for the purpose of 


VILIFYING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


or for purposes of self-leudation. Now were the animus of 
that person known, the evidence from that quarter would be 
adjudged about as “independent and competent” as that of 
the devil in an issue between virtue and sin. Moreover, that 
person, were it not for the instrumentality of the public schools, 
instead of being engaged in writing editorial articles on a me- 
tropolitan paper, would be at least in no better than menial 
employment. It is characteristic of a mind inherently base to 
use its powers to defame the means by which it was raised out 
of its native mire. The eagle saw the dart which pierced him 
feathered with his own pinions; the public school, handling 
such masses of filth and slime, cannot avoid, occasionally, 
warming a viper. 4 

So much for the “independent and competent evidence from 
all quarters.’’ Now for the counts of the indictment. ‘‘ Can- 
not read intelligently.’ The writer of this article lives in a 
city of at least a hundred thousand inhabitants; he will allow 
Mr. Richard Grant White to select any public school in that 
city, and if the pupils of the highest primary or lower grammar 
classes are not, in nine cases out of ten, better readers than 
Mr. White, the writer will acknowledge the system to be the 
failure which Mr. White dubs it. ‘Cannot spell correctly.” 
English spelling is an extensive field. It is true that the Nor- 





As they stand upon its . 


folk County children showed great originality in their spelling 
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of depot, which, scholar, and whose. But in this era of re- 
formed spelling, which is advocated by the best scholars, it is 
a venial charge to bring against children that they have the 
ability, in common with so many of their elders, to spell a 
word in more than one way. With all their ingenuity, those 
children did not approach in wildness the vagaries of the spell- 

















as criminal was much greater before the war in the New- 
England States than in the South; prosecution, conviction, 
and penal confinement were the rule in New England and the 
exception in the South in those days; the number of people in 
prison is an index of popular respect for law and order, as well 
as a measure of the extent of law-breaking; in the comparison 


ing reformers. “Cannot write legibly.” The specimens of | made by Mr. White, according to his own admission, murders 


penmanship marked “‘ best’ and “‘ average ’”’ in the Massachu- 
setts report will compare favorably with the chirography of the 
average of professional men, and they are vastly superior to 
the MS. from which the greater number of magazine articles 
are deciphered; and 

IN GEOGRAPHY AND PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


the writer would venture his life and all the fortune he ever 
expects to acquire, on the knowledge of a class of pupils about 
to be examined for the high school against that of Richard 
Grant White. If anything were needed to show how incom- 
petent a critic Mr. White is, the following remark would be 
sufficient: ‘They cannot tell the meaning of any but the 
commonest of the words that they read and spell so ill.’”’ To 
any one who has any practical knowledge of ‘‘ words and their 
uses,” as well as a fair understanding of mental processes, it 
is well known that the commonest words of the language are 
the most difficult to define. If the children in question can 
give the meaning of the more common words of the language, 
they have a more available knowledge of English than that 
possessed by Mr. White and the other members of the class of 
jugglers in verbiage to which he belongs. 

Mr. White acknowledges that public-school children can re- 
cite rules glibly and repeat facts from memory; that they have 
a smattering of ologies, osophies, French, and German, and 
other kinds of disjointed knowledge. This style of criticism 
was introduced by public-school advocates to describe and 
characterize the superficial work of the schools which the pub- 
lic schools are so generally supplanting. Indeed, in such re- 
marks, Mr. White is but stealing the hackneyed thunder em- 
ployed by the institute-workers during the past twenty years. 
Were it not for the free discussion of methods of teaching 
which the public-school system has inaugurated, Mr. White 
would have been destitute of the ideas and phraseology with 
which he points at least one of his piquant paragraphs. 


Mr. White next renews his original charge by denying the 
proposition that 


‘““TGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF VICE.”’ 


He acknowledges a companionship between them, however, 
and a collateral relationship, so that ignorance, if not the 
mother of vice, is at least her sister, or her cousin, or her 
aunt. He acknowledges, too, in express terms, that ‘‘ Igno- 
rance is the mother of superstition’’; but, inasmuch as the 
schools with which his party would supplant the public schools 
are instruments of bigotry and superstition, we fail to see what 
Mr. White gains by denying the original proposition. He fur- 
ther states that “‘ want, if not the parent of vice, is at least its 
faithful foster-mother.’”’ Even Mr. White will not deny that 
want bears a close relationship to ignorance; hence, in regard 
to ignorance, superstition, want, and vice, if there is not the 
relationship of lineal descent among them, they are neverthe- 
less members of the same family. Whatever play upon words 
Mr. White may indulge in, in the use of the terms “‘ sequence,”’ 
‘‘coéxistence,”’ and post hoc, as opposed to propter hoc, the 
experience of mankind arranges those terms in the order of 
Sequence and of causation, as follows: Want, Ignorance, Su- 
perstition, Vice. Whether the relationship be one of foster- 
age or consanguinity, lineal or collateral, there they are,—“‘ all 
in the same family.” 

The tramp nuisance and the frequency of divorces are 
charged to the door of the public schools. Now, inasmuch as 
the revival of industry has done away with the tramp nui- 
sance, Mr. White will have to look elsewhere for an argument 
against the system ; but how the schools are to prevent di- 
vorces it would puzzle the ablest schooJman to determine. 
Two opposite courses might be suggested,—either the advocacy 
of monasticism or of polygamy and polyandry. Which course 
would Mr, White have us adopt ? 

To prove that public-school education produces vice and 
crime, Mr, White takes the statistics of crime in New England 
and in the Southern States for 1860, and shows that there were 


MORE PERSONS IN PRISON 


that year in the former than in the latter, in proportion to the 
population. To make the comparison fair, our publicist elimi- 
nates the foreigners from the computation in the land of 
pork and beans, and the negro population from the enumera- 
tion of criminals in the home of hog and hominy. The value 
of this comparison may be judged from this sentence, which 
Mr. White uses in a foot-note: “The well-known fact that 
homicide is more common in the Southern States than in the 
Northern, is of no importance in the consideration of these 
Statistics,” Mr. White does not say that the remedy for the 
public-school system and its evils would be the establishment 
all over the United States of that institution under which the 
South reposed in virtue and bliss during and before the year 


don’t count, and the chicken-roost escapades of Sambo are 
considerately eliminated from the computation. Beautiful 
philosophy! Luminous Mr. White! The region most resem- 
bling an earthly paradise, according to such speculations, is 
where courts of law and prisons are unknown, but where 
Judge Lynch makes short work of crime and criminals. In- 
sanity, too, is instanced by our philosopher as a concomitant 
and, by implication, a resultant of the public-school system. 
This fact should not alarm Mr. White; one of the conditions 
of insanity is the possession of brains. Insanity and pauper- 
age are inseparable from civilization; their absence from the 
barbarous and savage states undoubtedly commends those 
conditions of society to the admiration of Mr. White. 


THE REMEDY 


for the deplorable condition of things brought about by the 
spread and development of the public-school system, as indi- 
cated by Mr. White, is “ a discontinuation of any other educa- 
tion at the public cost than that which is strictly elementary, 
— reading, spelling, writing, and the common rules of practi- 
cal arithmetic. And those children only should be educated 
at public cost whose parents are too poor to give them an ele- 
mentary education. Supplementary to this simple system of 
elementary education, there might be some jealously-guarded 
provision for the higher education of pupils who have excep- 
tional ability, and show special aptness and taste for science 
or literature. The last clause of this plan concedes all for 
which the friends of the public schools contend. For, in order 
to determine what children “‘ have exceptional ability and 
show special aptitude and taste for science and education,” 
all the machinery of the system as now organized would be 
required. 

As an alternative proposition, and in the spirit of a reductio 
ad absurdum argument, Mr. White reasons that if the govern- 
ment assumes a formative and parental function, ‘it may 
with much more reason and propriety establish public farms 
and public workshops.’’ Now Mr. White should be informed 
that such a course is not only a theoretical corollary of our 
public-school system, but that it has proved an experimental 


schools of Massachusetts; the polytechnic schools of our large 
cities; the State universities with their professional-school at- 
tachments, and the admirable agricultural and industrial col- 
leges of the South and Northwest. To these it is proposed to 
add schools of design, in many places, and art schools prepara- 
tory to the following of certain trades, such as carriage-mak- 
ing, weaving, dyeing, and engraving, in the great manufac- 
turing centers. Indeed, our whole governmental system is 


PATERNALISTIC AND PROTECTIVE 


in its attitude toward its citizens, both native and adopted. 
In the late election this policy was approved “‘ by a large ma- 
jority.”’ The protective tariff is a form of paternalism; the 
donation of homesteads to actual settlers is paternalism; the 
war against disunion was an emphatic assertion of the prin- 
ciple of paternalism; the protection of the blacks of the South 
in their civil privileges is undeniable paternalism; the National 
regulation of the currency, the policy of internal improvements, 
the National election laws, the care of harbors and light- 
houses, the navigation laws, and the inter-State regulation of 
commerce are all undisguised manifestations of the paternal- 
istic function. To eecape from practical paternalism, Mr. 
White will have to forsake not only civilization, but even all 
forms of savage and barbarous society now existing on the 
earth. His refuge will be found in the contemplation of pre- 
historic modes of life ; even the mound-builders and lake- 
dwellers exhibit a form of civil polity too complex to answer 
to his ideal of governmental simplicity. His ambition would 
land him back among the cave-dwellers to seek the Utopia of 
his dreams. 

The writer is not joking in his challenge to Mr. Richard 
Grant White to compare his knowledge with that of a class of 
pupils, on the eve of examination for admission to the high 
school. Mr. White may smile at the proposition, but if the test 
were to take place he would smile more ruefully. The writer 
will agree to a class in any city of 10,000 inhabitants, but 
would prefer the scene of the contest to be laid west of the 
Alleghany Mountains and north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
since the public schools have reached their highest efficiency 
in that region which furnished the suggestion for the much- 
be-puffed Quincy experiment. A fair test would be the pro- 
pounding of 100 questions by Mr. White to the class selected, 
and the answering by him of 100 questions propounded by 


eral branches of study and problems in practical arithmetic. 


success in the more progressive and prosperous portions of the 
United States. To this end is the industrial drawing in the 


imparted by one person,—the teacher. The averages made by 
Mr. White and by the class respectively would decide the vic- 
tory. It would not be fair to Mr. White to pit him against 
the average grammar-grade teacher. Her wit and superior in- 
telligence would give her a clean walk-away. Is it a bargain, 
Mr. White? Arrangement of preliminaries can be made 
through the Editor. Come, now, Mr. White, as the sport- 
ing gentlemen say, “ Put up, or shut up.” 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
EpiTtor OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : 

Dear Sir :—I find in Tae Journat for Dec, 2 a letter from 
“a distinguished gentleman of this city’ upon the subject of 
corporal punishment, which, he says, ‘‘ has been abolished 
from our public schools by order of the Board of Education.”’ 
Having been somewhat familiar with our public schools and 
their work from the beginning, I have concluded to present 
some thoughts upon it from my standpoint, and I think cor- 
rect some of the impressions made by your correspondent. 

At the beginning of the school year, 1867, which was then 
the first of May, a motion was made, at a meeting of the 
Board of Education, abolishing the use of corporal punishment 
in the schools of this city. At the request of a member of the 
Board, one of the schools had been carried on the preceding 
term without physical punishment, and with no injury to the 
school; the pupils, however, did not know that such was the in- 
tention of teachers. Previous to this teachers had been required 
to report to the Board, monthly, the number of cases where such 
punishments had been inflicted; and from their reports it has 
been found that for the year preceding this action taken by 
the Board there had been from twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty cases of physical punishment weekly, with an average of 
over sixty cases per week for the entire year. It is also found 
that, notwithstanding the free use of the rod, many cases of 
suspension for misconduct were also reported, showing that 
the rod and the ferule were insufficient to bring the harder 
cases into subjection and maintain a tolerable degree of dis- 
cipline. 

In the first annual report of the superintendent, after the 
promulgation of the rule forbidding the use of the rod, we find 
this statement: ‘‘ From the first of May, 1866, to the first of 
January following, — the year preceding the adoption of the 
rule referred to,—432 cases of suspension for misconduct were 
reported, and that while the rod was in use. The next year, 
during the same period of time, there were reported 83 cases, 
with no whipping.’’ I also find in that report this statement: 
“‘If I did not think we could have at least a state of discipline 
equal to what we have had in the past, I would recommend 
that we go back to the old methods of discipline; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that, in my judgment, the schools of 
Syracuse are better disciplined to-day than they have ever been 
before.’’ 

It is now nearly thirteen years since the schools of this city 
have been carried on without the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment, and yet, the writer says, ‘‘ The fear of that punishment, 
however, lingers still in our schools, kept alive, perhaps, by 
threats, perhaps by an occasional shake-up by the teacher.’’ 
I have no doubt that in an ungarded moment teachers have, 
in a few cases, yielded to the influence of a habit of controling 
children, which dates back to as early a period as the organ- 
ization of common schools, and that under extreme provoca- 
tion some have yielded to the habits of early education is not 
surprising; but these cases have been very rare, and the large 
proportion of the 180 teachers employed in these schools have 
conformed strictly to the regulation upon this subject. 


The writer says pupils are suspended, and “ receive corporal 
punishment” at ‘‘ parental hands.’’ This, I have no doubt, 
is, in many cases, true, and in my judgment it is the only place 
where, if it must be inflicted, it should ever be done. I think 
it would be hard to prove, however, that there is more of home 
whipping now than there was when children were whipped in 
the schools. I very well remember when it was a common 
saying among parents, “If my boy gets whipped at school, 
he knows very well he’ll get another when he gets home.”’ 
A reference to reports shows that only a small number of 
suspended pupils go out of the schools (during the last year 121 
suspended, 107 restored), but when we come to make inquiry, 
we find that teachers’ reports, from which our published re- 
port is made up, do not give the facts in relation to these 
suspensions. If for any cause a pupil should be suspended 
near the close of the term, his parents permit him to remain 
out of school because the remaining part of the term is so 
short; at the beginning of the next term he is admitted as all 
other pupils are admitted,—the old score all wiped out. We 
claim that the number of pupils registered in the schools who 
continue to the close is greater than under the old régime. It 
does not seem to me “difficult to tell what results have fol- 
lowed school suspensions’ as compared with physical pun- 





members of the class. This might be extended to include sev-| ishments, when I contrast the schools of to-day with those of 


a few years ago. The reference to the Rochester Reform 


School was fully answered in the letter itself. 





It is fair to pit a class of twenty to sixty children against Mr. 





1860. It is trite to remark that the number of acts classed 





White, because the class represents the quantity of instruction 


Again, we find this statement in the letter: “ From limited 
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inquiries I judge that the teachers are not converts to the new 
doctrine. But their lips are sealed against any public expres- 
sion.”” This is a piece of news which will be new to our 
teachers, who have been in the habit of freely discussing all 
topics pertaining to their work. It would have been strange, 
at the first, if many of the teachers had not doubted the un- 
wisdom of taking away almost their only power known to some 
of them for the control of children ; and it would have been 
equally strange if in some cases the discipline of the schools 
had not suffered at the beginning. This was anticipated, and, 
as I have means of knowing, every possible help was afforded 
teachers in making the change. I presume there are teachers in 
our schools now who would think it for the best if in some cases 
the principal of the school had the power to inflict corporal 
punishment ; but as near as I can learn of the feelings of the 
teachers, it is very doubtful whether there areany who would 
be willing to go back to the universal practice of whipping as 
followed in our childhood days. I do not think, with the wri- 
ter, that because in some instances punishments would be 


more wisely administered by the teacher than by the parent, / excellence of all kinds. If this reasoning is correct, than an 


that therefore it is better that this punishment-work should be 


done in the schoels. If in any place more than another the/ schools, but also for municipal affairs of all kinds. The po- 
principle of self-government, and government by and through ||iceman improves in experience by permanence, therefore 
the higher faculties, should be cultivated, that place is among | choose him for life ; the common councilman, the alderman, 
the children publicly assembled in the schools of the land, | the assessor, all gain in experience by long tenures, therefore 
and we all know that the practice of teachers, in this as in| choose them for life. An inexperienced police-officer cannot 
other matters, has a far greater influence than any theorizing | qetect crime, can hardly serve process or prevent breaches of 


can possibly have. 
I believe that in every respect,—order, the condition of mind 


with both teacher and pupil for the mental development of the| gard the death of one as an irreparable loss, since only an in- 
pupils, cheerful, hearty obedience, regularity of attendance, | experienced man can take his place. 


and all things which pertain to a good school, — all these con- 
ditions are more perfectly met in the schools of this city than 


population of two thousand voters there would not be twenty- 
who would vote, for it outside of the teachers and their rela- 
tives and dependents. But the reason why it ought not to be 
left to towns to determine it, is because questions affecting 
the fundamental laws and ancient customs of the Common- 
wealth should be passed upon in a convention chosen for that 
purpose, before the masses could intelligently act upon it, 
which convention should represent the State as a whole. 

And this leads me to say that a life-tenure in any public 
office is an anomaly in this State. Judges of our courts con- 
stitute at present the only exception to fixed tenures for 
short terms. To extend the life-tenure to other officers, re- 
ligious, ecelesiastical, eleemosinary, or educational, would 
simply pave the way to political life-tenures of all kinds. The 
same reasoning that would make teachers life-tenants would 
make school committees trustees for life; and intrepidly main- 
tained would cause the election of common councilmen and 
aldermen for life, also. For this reasoning is to the effect that 
by life-tenures come experience and dignity ; and from these 


aristocracy is the true form of government, not only for 


the law, therefore we should put them all in for life, and re- 


IF SUCH REASONING I8 SOUND, 


they would have been by continuing the practices of 
in relation to school government. Ss 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1880. 


TEACHERS & THEIR TENURE OF OFFICE. 


To Tos. W. HiIeGrInson : 

Your communication of date Nov. 18, 1880, and published in 
the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION (page 361), seems to me to con- 
tain the germs of a dangerous innovation in our political and 
social system in the direction of caste, privilege, and monopoly. 

Your position seems to be this, — that teachers ought to 
hold their positions during good behavior; and in order that 
they may be sure to, ought not to be subjected to the risk of 
annual elections. And their tenure should be a life-tenure in 
order that dignity and usefulness of teachers may be increased. 
You then go on to assign an incredible reason for the defeat of 
the life-tenure ; viz., that ‘“‘the House had not the slightest 
evidence that the teachers themselves desired a change.”’ 
more convincing proof than this statement affords of how 
completely you are controlled by the influence of teach- 
ers, can hardly be found in language. 
that you cannot believe that the House would do anything that 
teachers did not want, or leave undone anything which they 
did want. I do not believe that the House of Representa- 
tives last year was so obsequious as you suppose. It is doubt- 
ful whether there were ten members in the House ignorant 
that the teachers desired a life-tenure. 
they could ask ; and had any member inquired of one hundred 
teachers, at least 95 per cent. would have said, Let us have a 
life-tenure. To suppose the contrary is to suppose that an in- 
telligent body of men and women is public-spirited enough to 
reject what would be of incalculable advantage to their dig- 
nity and importance, and raise them in position far above any 
office-holders or professional men. When life-tenants of, land 
long to become tenants-at-will; when an owner in fee 
prefers to own only from year to year, then the school-teacher 
will be foolish enough to prefer an election from year to year 


to one for life. 


But the objection to your reason for rejection is its utter 
subversion of all usual principles supposed to have weight, at 
Isit possible that a majority of the House 
would consult the opinion of the teachers at all on a question 
of salary or tenure? Would ,they make them judges in 
their own case? If yea, why not then make them school 
committee, and allow them to fix not only the principles, but 
Why not ask them to define precisely 

the tenure they prefer, and also to prescribe the grounds of re- 
moval and tests of fitness ? 
THE OBJECTION TO LIFE-TENURE 
could not, it would seem, have been that the teachers did not 
want it and its attendant independence, dignity, and security 
thrust upon them, but that the granting of it was endorsing a 
prineiple utterly subversive of republicanism and democracy. 
There was a conviction that it was inexpedient, for various 
reasons which I shall endeavor to make plain in the sequel. 

In the first place there was nothing in the proposition so 
strictly local as to authorize putting it to towns and cities 
to vote. Not that the issue is doubtful. A proposition to es- 
tablish life-tenures in teachers would stand no public discus- 
sion in any town or city in this commonwealth, and would 
be received in town-meeting with guffaws and derision. Ina 


least in the House. 


the details of all kinds. 


‘oa why is it that the very application of it shocks common-sense, 





You are so blinded by it 


If they did not know, 


and gains no following. Such tenures are not deemed satis- 
factory, on the whole, in any case. What is gained in expe- 
rience is counterbalanced often by faults and traits produced 
by, or concomitant with, long tenures, —such as partiality, 
favoritism, arrogance, and disregard of popularity. Even inthe 
only permanent officers,—i. e., the judges,—objectionable traits 
are developed. If the Supreme Judicial Court vindicates its 
tenure, itis because the justices are mainly busied with ex- 
pounding old law and applying abstract principles. We can 
suffer their dragging behind legislation, their disguised opposi- 
tion to changes in the laws relating to married women, to di- 
vorce, to corporations, etc., because we well know that these 
changes are but fractions of the law, and that their opposition 
can be overcome by legislation. 

But the life-tenure can not be regarded as a success, or 
even a system, in respect to courts of inferior jurisdiction 
to the Supreme Court ; in those courts, which come nearer 
to every-day business, as the Police Courts, and Superior 
Court. Frequently have courts been abolished by act of 
the legislature, in order to get rid of judges who were in- 
competent, or had not kept pace with the growth of the age. 
Police courts have been subverted repeatedly, and district 
courts substituted, and the ancient Court of Common Pleas 
gave way to the Superior Court, and in nearly every case it will 
be found that this action was taken on personal grounds; that 
is, in order to put out judges who, though unpopular and in- 
efficient, could not be reached by impeachment. For I do not 
think any one ever pretended that any one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas had committed any fault or crime 
that could be used as ground of impeachment. But times had 
changed. There were abler men for the places. It was nec- 
essary to sacrifice ten men, half of whom were good, in order 
to get rid of several who were not suitable. 

The case of teachers may receive illustration from the above 
example. The first five years in a primary school, and the 
first ten in a grammar school, in teaching, we get the best 
work. After a time, in most cases, the teacher settles down 
into a creature of precision and routine. Even the test of an 
annual reélection fails to arouse her. She who was energetic 
and full of zeal becomes weary of her work. Yet no case can 
be made against her except that long service has dispelled her 
illusions. This cannot be made the ground of impeachment; 
and under the system of tenure during good behavior, she would 
continue to 


CHECK THE PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Even if a teacher retains her original traits, time has made 
her methods uncouth. The old teachers with extreme reluc- 
tance take up new methods. It is hard for them to give up 
parsing with abstract rules in teaching grammar and resort to 
concrete examples; hard to abandon Colburn’s drill and sub- 
stitute MacVicar’s or Thomson’s in arithmetic. They persist 
for years in practical nullification of new text-books. 

Impeachment or removal by discussion, by trial, etc., is an 
insulting process. It is necessary to analyze character, and 
perhaps pick it to pieces. The fight even now is a hateful one. 
It takes often years to get rid of an incompetent teacher. At 
present the tenure of a teacher is less precarious than that of 
any office-holders except judges, for the reason that it is such 
a labor to remove them. To attempt to remove a teacher in 
small communities, even now, stirs up an intense excitement 


efforts prolonged for years, and only succeed after the board 
had been repeatedly purged by lapse of time and several elec- 
tions. There is, then, but little reason to fear capricious re- 


movals. This is the more apparent from the influence exerted 
by school-teachers over the minds of school committee-men, 
and the control they have in selecting them. Any committee- 
man who is active in removing a teacher will find himself re- 
jected on the next election-day. As a rule, the constant study 
of committees is to satisfy their masters, — the teachers. No 
better proof of this bias is necessary, it would seem, than that 
it is seriously proposed in boards to pension disabled teachers, 
and create life-tenures in their case. Rare indeed is it to find 
a school committee-man that dares indulge in censure or mer- 
ciless criticism. 

What is wanted is precisely the reverse of life-tenure; viz., 
a majority of the whole board to reélect annually. Let there 
be a chance for competition. Let school boards be chosen al] 
at one time, either annually or biennially, not by fractions. 
Limit the time of service of school committee to three terms. 
Infuse fresh blood and effort. Reéxamine teachers every five 
years, and not allow the present monopoly. This is but a rea- 
sonable and customary requirement. Every lawyer, physician, 
skilled man and woman is subjected constantly to competition 
and to tests. . ae Be 








AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


‘CHRISTMAS IS COMING’: SATURDAY ON THE 
STREET. — 


It is pleasant, as Christmas approaches, to join the busy 
throng upon the street. If man is ever thoroughly unselfish, 
he is so at this glad season. Every one, according to his 
means, desires to remember his friends. If he stops at this 
point of prudence, it is well; but there are many who, influ- 
enced by a prevailing fashion, put their hands into a too slen- 
der purse. They must do as much or more than their neigh- 
bor, just as in the late political excitement each householder 
vied with his friends in expensive decoration. But this is not 
the time to analyze motive or dissect fortunes. 

We join with interest the merry buyers, and watch their 
proceedings. Especially do we delight in the glad faces of 
children, expectant of they know not what. St. Nicholas 
is sure to bring something. We sometimes single out a par- 
ticular group and attach ourselves to it. The dolls, tops, 
and hobby-horses; the cars, steambaats, and tin soldiers have 
an attraction for us which we cannot conceal. If we could 
for one moment only shake off the harrassing doubts and wor- 
ries of adult life, and step back a quarter of a century, we are 
not sure but what we would do it. ‘* Visions of childhood, 
stay, O stay!’’ We recall a time when our Christmas dreams 
were watched over by angels. Things, though in themselves 
glorified, had a reality for us which they no longer possess. 
There were brownies and fairies in the woods, and mermaids 
in the sea. 

There is no rare specimen in our neighbor’s herbarium that 
we now covet more than we once did a bass-drum. It was a 
cruel disappointment, not shared in by parental minds, to 
awake one morning and find that we had but dreamed of that 
resonant instrument. What mystery used to surround the 
pendant stocking by the chimney! We fervently believed, 
nor has time wholly dispelled the illusion, that good old Santa 
Claus squeezed himself through our sheet-iron ventilator, and 
stuffed our youthful hose with candy. 

There is no delight comparable to that with which the child 
hails Christmas morning. It is to him the day of all the year, 
long anticipated, and transfigured into something which never 
comes again. He recalls the previous season, and what Santa 
Claus then did, and expects the generous giver to this year 
outdo himself. Often, with a mysterious prescience, the Saint 
used to bestow the one desired gift; we heard the direct an- 


swer to our prayer. We confess there was a rude shock when 
we learned first to distrust the existence of the beneficent 
Dutchman. Ifthe god’s messenger failed us, what were we to 
think of Olympus itself ? But before the enlightenment took 
place, if our rude kitchen, like Maud Muller’s had expanded, 
into a sumptuous hall, we should have simply clapped our 
hands in glee. If, on turning a stone in the garden, we had 
stood within the treasure-cave of Ali Baba, we should have 
thought it a matter of course. Could we but recall the poetic 
dreams of that innocent time, and the stories self-created, we 
might establish a reputation as a novelist. Sometimes, even 
now, the fancies of the long-vanished period float before us, 
but will not tarry to be sketched. 

We remember the excitement with which we hung the 
stockings, the more capacious the better, upon the door-knob 
of our chamber. In those days anticipations did not keep us 
awake. We'can once more discern the morning twilight, the 
sombre trees without in their panoply of snow, the ruddy 
glow of the fire-light, the uncertain gleam of the candles, 
the frost-figures on the err and the eddying drifts. We 
search once more for the hidden stockings; we find the magic 
oe gleaming with candles, and hear again the voices silent 
jong ago. 

As we walk along the busy streets many an old-time dream 
comes back to us. That little girl yonder, who looks through 
the show-window, brings to mind the beautiful German poem 
of the Christ-child. Does she, too, long for those flaxen-haired 
dollies? Let us not forget at this time the many to whom no 
resents come. We can at least utter one word of cheer, 
‘Peace and -will to all!’ No wrangling and recrimina- 
tion on this blessed day. Let us give as we are able unto the 
poor and needy, and looking into the glad faces of the young, 











and must encounter strenuous opposition. I have known 





rejoice in this Yule-tide festival! W. W. BarLey. 
Providence, R. I., -» 1880, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not .esponsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





TRUE REFORM IN SPELLING. 


I am glad that Tue JOURNAL has given up its experiment 
and returned to the old way of spelling; and why? Because 
it is now no longer doing an injury to the true reformed spell- 
ing. Until we are ready to accept an orthography with an en- 
larged alphabet, provided with a letter for each of the element- 
ary sounds of our language, and with each sound invariably 
represented by the same letter, let us abide by the old as it is, 
aud not try to mend it by adopting methods similar to the 
“Five Rules.”’ Not only have such attempts met with gen- 
eral disfavor, but by giving a false impression of what the true 
reform consists, have produced a disgust for the whole sub- 
ject. Since phonetic spelling with the old letters alone seems 
to be unsatisfactory, let us wait until experimenters, like Pit- 
man and Longley, have produced a desirable alphabet, and then 
gradually introduce that into print and adopt it in our primary 
schools, and not any intermediate plan, which will only tend 
to unsettle spelling for an indefinite period. C. H. R. 

Washington, D. C., Dec., 1880. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW JERSEY. 


I have been much interested in the articles in Tak JouRNAL 
relating to corporal punishment. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that those who are deemed worthy of holding the teach- 
er’s high office should, also, be deemed worthy of holding 
power enough to enforce necessary rules. What New Jersey 
has done has been brought forward in this connection. I 
have been actively engaged in school work in New Jersey for 
the past six years, and I know from close observation that the 
law regarding corporal punishment has been exceedingly per- 
nicious to the youth of that State. In my opinion, there are 
many teachers there who have found it necessary to resort to 
the use of the rod, in spite of the prohibitory law, and they 
have done so at the urgent entreaty of some of the parents. 


ee M. C. 
OUTLINES OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born at Nimes on the 
4th of October, 1787. His father and mother both belonged to 
old French Protestant families. When Francois was hardly 
six years old his mother found him one day standing on the 
ledge of a bookcase, passionately declaiming the imprecations 
of Camille, from Corneille’s tragedy Les Horaces, which had 
captivated his imagination. This shows his early bent of 
mind. His education was confided to a professor at Geneva, 
in Switzerland, under the immediate supervision of his devoted 
mother, who studied for and with her children. At the age 
of eighteen he finished the philosophical school of Geneva, 
where he made abstracts of the famous lectures of M. Peschier, 
and had developed a taste for literature, poetry, and the seri- 
ous branches of learning. He soon exhibited a decided inter- 
est in politics, which greatly exercised his devoted mother, 
who regarded politics with terror, for her husband had fallen 
a victim to political life in the French Revolution. This in- 
fluence decided him to select the law as his profession, which 
he studied conscientiously, but he did not take much pleasure 
in it. 

His literary life really began after his marriage to Madamoi- 
selle de Meulan, when he was nominated ‘ Professor of Liter- 
ature,” as a substitute for M. de Lacretelle, with a special dis- 
pensation on account of his youth. He soon, however, attained 
a definite position by his appointment to the chair of Modern 
History, created especially for him by M. de Fontanes. The 
vast field of historical studies exactly suited his original turn 
of mind. In 1816 his pamphlet ‘“‘ On Representative Govern- 
ment and the Present State of France,’ and an essay on *‘ The 
History and Present Condition of Public Educationin France,”’ 
attracted much attention. The two first volumes of his His- 
tory of the English Revolution appeared in 1827. In 1830, ob 
the accession of King Louis Philippe, M. Guizot spent three 
months at the Home Office (Minisiére de I’ Intérieur) reorgan- 
izing almost the whole government, when the vicissitudes of 
politics were such that he retired from office, and for three 
years took no active part in the Government of France. Dur- 
ing this period he wrote the life of Washington, of whom he 
said, “of all great men he was the happiest and most virtuous.’ 
In 1840 Guizot accepted the post of ambassador to the court of 

















prepared an interesting volume on M. Guizot in Private Life, 
which has just been published in this country by Estes & 
Lauriat, of Boston. Mosgs, Jr. 








(QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 116. (1) What is the address of a manufacturer of 
orreries? (2) What is the address of the publishers in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., of a Shakespeare which came out three to five 
years ago? It has, I learn, very profuse notes. . 


Ans.—(1) Wm. Dickson & Son, Albany, N. Y., and E. S. 
Ritchie, Boston. Orreries can also be obtained of any of the 
first-class dealers advertised in our columns. (2) J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 117. Will the editor name one of the best books on 
school architecture. ScHOOL OFFICER. 


Ans.—One of the best illustrated works on school architec- 
ture, with working-drawings, elevations, etc., is ‘‘ Bicknell’s 
School and Church Architecture,” sold by Bicknell & Com- 
stock, 194 Broadway, N. Y. In recommending this work we 
are quite unmindful of the fact that the author bears the same 
family-name with the editor. 


No. 118. Please to name several No. 1 books on the Phil- 
osophy of Teaching. Is there in existence a first-rate book 
which gives the order of the development of the several facul- 
ties, and the subjects of study most promotive of this develop- 
ment? Where may we find the best account of Pestalozzi’s 
life and Jabors ? W. F. Huaeues. 


Ans.--One of the best books which you ask for is Dr. 
Thomas Hill’s True Order of Studies. Rosenkrans’ Pedagog- 
ics as a System, used in our best normal schools as a text- 
book, is another book you will do well to get. Professor 
Johonnot, of New York, has written a book styled Principles 
and Practice of Teaching, which you should study. Locke, 
edited by Rev. R. H. Quick, is a very valuable book. Dr. Hop- 


kins’ Laws of Thought should be studied very carefully. Sir 
William Hamilton’s Metaphysics must be not only studied, but 
mastered. The best account of Pestalozzi’s life and labors 
may be found in Barnard’s American Journal of Education. 


No. 119, — I have bought me a Danner’s revolving book- 
case, which cost $15. Will you help me fill it by naming 
twenty or more volumes which should form the basis of a 
teacher’s library ? D. I. M. 


Ans.— Yes, indeed, and we will give our readers the benefit 
of the list. 1. The Bible, and a good Concordance. 2, An 
Unabridged Dictionary, Webster or Worcester ; both if you 
can afford it. 38. A good copy of Shakespeare. 4. Milton’s 
Poems. 5. Jowett’s Plato. 6. The Works of Francis Bacon. 
7. Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. 8. The Great 
Schools of England. 9. A good Cyclopedia (Appletons’ John- 
son’s, Chambers’s, and the Britannica are the best). 10; Rosen- 
krans’ System of Pedagogy. 11. John Locke, edited by Rev- 
R. H. Quick, A. M. 12. Theory and Practice of Teaching, by 
David P. Page. 12. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 14. Phelps’s Teachers’ Hand-book. 15. Wicker- 
sham’s School Government. 16. Barnard’s American Peda- 
gogy. 17. Barnard’s English Pedagogy. 18. Primary In- 
struction, by S. S. Laurie, Edinburgh, Scotland. 19. Shel- 
don’s Outlines of Object-Teaching. 20. Lectures of Horace 
Mann. 21. The True Order of Studies, by Dr. Thomas Hill. 
22. Herbert Spencer on Education. 23. Principles and Prac- 
tice of Early and Infant-School Education, by James Currie. 
24, Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 
No. 110. What branch of mathematics should pupils study 
who have taken Greenleaf’s National Arithmetic, Robinson’s 
University Algebra, and Bradbury’s Geometry? (Age about 
16; capacity good.) F. M. K. 
Ans. — Trigonometry, and then surveying. If Bradbury’s 
Geometry means his smaller work, then either after or before 
taking ,trigonometry and surveying, a larger geometry such 
as Chauvenet, or Bradbury’s University Geometry, can be 
studied with profit. After completing these, Coffin’s Conic 
Sections (or Loomis’s), and then Peck’s Analytical Geometry 
may follow. * * 
No. 110. The best order of mathematical study, with the 
text-books now in the market, is arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, trigonometry, analytical geometry, differential and inte- 
gral calculus, quaternions ; but with better-arranged text- 
books, the course might be changed to great advantage. Ol- 
ney’s series of text-books may be warmly commended. 


— To ‘tM. E.S.’ The address of Supt. S. M. Crosby is 
Waterbury, Conn. 








BETTER TEACHERS. 





St. James, which he held with great ability until 1846, when 
he returned to France and became minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Subsequently he was exiled for a season, aud spent much time 


The demand is for better teachers. How can we become 
such without the reading and stndy of good educational litera- 
ture. I ama subscriber to THe JOURNAL, and have been 


at Val-Richer, writing his Memoirs, which the Duc de Broglie | from the first number. It grows and strengthens every year, 
called ‘ the true history of his time.”” In 1858 he visited Eng-| and so does every reader of it. [ also take ripened It ~ 
land and enjoyed the society of his English friends, aud on his | the crowning work of our profession. I want eo = x rn) 
return devoted his time to writing, and finished the fourth| take one or more of your publications, Don’tclub. You lose 





vol kened by age and over-| the value of an independent owners 
Olume of his great history, when, weaken y ag club on a new hat or overcoat ? 


Work, he died in 1874, His daughter, Madame de Witt, has 





hip of yourself. Why not 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Taz JouRNAL is under tife charge of W. H,. 
EASTMAN, ro 9 Park, Mass., to whont all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are soliiited. Answers in (wo paste. 








DOUBLE ACRUOSTIC., 


Foundation Words. 
In every suit I ever saw, 

These two were always in it: 
What fools they were to go law, 

For often neither win it. 


Cross Words. 


1, The lawyer thus defends his cause, 
And cleverly he quotes the laws. 


2. What folly thus to go to war; 
You’ ve little chance, before the bar. 


3. The hermit thus keeps from his kind; 
False friends thus stand, iu need, you'll find. 


4, A wrangler to debate demands, 
On this he joins, and falls or stauds., 


5. I do declare, I shake the head, 
Flatly deny whatever's said. 


6. An ancient book, which Rabbis use, 
To show the laws unto the Jews. 


7. The smallest part I specify, 
An atom scarce so small as I. 


8. For ladies use on summer’s day; 
I winnow all the chaff away. 


9. In truth this is reality, 
As sure as fate a verity. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 101 LETTERS, 


My 11, 56, 5, 92, 63, 49, 78, 76, 18, 40, 97, 10, is the poem 
from which our quotation is taken. 

My 89, 27, 17, 6, 15, 8, 7, 14, 1, 47, 36, 27, is the Amer- 
ican poet most popular in England. 

My 50, 3, 11, 23, 8, 10, 1, 2, 72, 20, is an American poem 
illustrating the constancy of a woman’s love. 

My 84, 70, 33, 61, 16, 59, 77, 56, 26, 71, 95, is a poem writ- 
ten by an American poet who died in 1878. 

My 24, 20, 91, 101, 19, 98, 90, 94, 3, 82, 63, 17, 57, 62, 42, 
was written by a poet of whom Johnson exclaimed, upon hear- 
ing of his dying £2,009 in debt, ‘‘ Was ever poet so trusted 
before ?”’ 

My 85, 31, 36, 27, 68, 6, 37, 52, 73, is apopular poem writ-~ 
ten by America’s Quaker poet. 

My 12, 89, 50, 58, 51, 56, 69, 78, 97, 12, 70, 64, 39, 96, 29, 
34, was written by a poet who wrote in his 24, 25, 98, 29, 99, 
65, 94,— **' That mercy [ to others show, 

That mercy show to me.’’ 

My 56, 86, 39, 8, 19, 60, 13, 75, 80, 38, 78, 62, 9, 4, 43 
75, 1s an allegory, written while its author was in prison. 

My 96, 41, 67, 38, 84, 70, 50, 89, 71, 47, 18, 79, 36, 88, 70, 
4, 80, 6, 96, 58, 70, 36, 74, 5, 64, is a poem written by a Mich- 
igan poet. 

My 54, 92, 83, 22. 10, 1, 53, 20, 97, 77, 28, is the ‘‘ Father 
and founder of the English novel.’’ 

My 77, 63, 2, 66, 35, 9, 27, 90, 87, 53, 4, 17, 39, 89, 6, 47, 
32, 55, 44, 100, 24, is an American poet. 

My 21, 57, 45, 54, is a poem written by the poet-laureate of 
England. 

My 46, 48, 62, 18, 96, 27, 80, 30, 56, 90, 81, 85, is a poem 
written by an American poet who received the degree of 
LL.D., in 1874, from the English university of Cambridge, 

My whole should be memorized by every pupil. 
JULIA J. Dopas, 


’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZZELS OF DEC, 2, 


ANAGRAMATICAL ENIGMA.—My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty; 
Of thee I sing. 


PHONETIC CHARADE,.— Manuscript. 





OUR NEW BIMONTHLY. 


Dep’t of the Interior, Bureau of Education, | 

WasuHINeToN, D. C., Nov. 24, 1880. § 
EDUCATION has made a good start. It is excellent in spirit, 
matter, and style of make-up; moreover, it is opportune. Ec- 
ucational data in this country are in that condition of record 
and report to warrant the more elaborate discussions which 
are expected in such a magazine, and which the progress of 
educational inquiry is demanding. I hope our ablest thinkers 
and writers will contribute to it their best thoughts and expe- 
riences. The magazine should be in every public library, and 
in the hands of every teacher, professor, and officer, whether 
of our schools, seminaries, or colleges, who desires to under- 
stand either the art or science so requisite for the efficient dis- 

charge of his duties. JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 








WANTED, 

During the coming vacation, teachers in every county to help 
spread the circulation of educational literature among their 
fellow-teachers. Now is the time for all who have the inter- 
est of the profession at heart to make a strong effort in this 
direction. We shall be most happy to ccéperate, with samples 
and circulars, and will remunerate all workers with commis- 
sions or premiums. Wili you not assist at this most oppor- 
tune time ? For particulars address 





Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Journal of Ed., Boston. 
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THE WHEE. 

— Nine-tenths of the business portion of Pensacola, Fla., 
was destroyed by fire on Friday night, 10th inst. 

— Secretary Thompson has resigned his place in the Cab- 
inet to accept the position of president of the American branch 
of the Panama Canal Co. 

— The Pope has conferred on D. J. Murphy, a wealthy mer- 
chant of San Francisco, the hereditary title of Marquis, in 
recognition of his great services to religion in America and 
Europe. 

— At an exciting session of the New-York board of alder- 
men on Friday, 10th inst., Allan Campbell was confirmed as 
city comptroller in place of John Kelly. 

— Louisiana officials do not take much interest in schools. 
Out of fifty-three treasurers of school-money in the State, forty 
are more or less dereliet. 


— Asia. — The Persians have destroyed Uchni, and defeated 
12,000 Kurds at Uergewar. Peace has been completely re- 
stored. The Kurds have offered indemnity for damage done, 
and continue to pay taxes. 

— France. — It is reported on authority that France expe- 
riences at the present time a marked revival of Protestantism. 
The first number of Jerome Bonaparte’s new organ, Le Napo- 
leon, has appeared, and contains a program drawn up by 
several Bonapartist deputies. 

— Great Britain. — At a session of the British cabinet a 
plan was made to use coercive measures in Ireland, but an ul- 
timate decision of the question was postponed. Messrs. Bright 
and Chamberlain announced their intention of resigning should 
coercion be decided upon. The agitated state of Ireland still 
continues: it is now finding vent in anonymous threatening 
letters, 

— Russia. — The St. Petersburg Galos, supposed to echo 
the sentiments of the Russian foreign office, insists on 
energetic and decisive measures in reference to the Chinese 
question. A large reduction in the army is contemplated. 


— South Africa. — A new Antartic exploring expedition is 
about to be undertaken, commanded by Sir Allen Young, who 
will leave England for Cape Town, in a yacht, this winter, to 
make the necessary preparation. ~ 

— Switzerland.—M. Anderwent has been elected President 
of the Swiss confederation, and M. Dorz vice-presidert. 

— South America. — Seventeen transports with 9,000 men 
left Africa on the 15th ult., to enter upon a campaign against 
Lima, Peru. Chili is determined not to recede from her dc- 
mand of $20,000,000 indemnity. Permanent peace has been 
assured in the Argentine Republic. ; 

— Turkish Provinces.— Prince Leopold of Hohenzol’eru has 
renounced bis right of accession to the throne of Roumania in 
favor of his eldest son, a lad of sixteen years. Montenegro 














We repeat the favor, to our readers, of two weeks 
ago, and furnish four extra pages to THE JourRNAL of 
this issue, containing valuable “supplementary reading.” 





Renew, Rexew, Renew, at Once!—“A Right 
Merry Christmas, 2nd A Happy New Year!” will 
greet all prepaid subscribers to Tue Journat for 1881. 
The publisher should be remembered, not only with a 
prompt remittance of your cwn subscription, but he 
will also be made happy with a new subscription for a 
friend who needs Tne Journat, and will be benefited 
by its reception. At least, with your own subscription, 


grue friends at Boston. 





most truthful, was the “ Address on Farmers’ Wives, 


per and you will laugh on one side of the face and cry 
upon the other, and fold up the sheet with a disposition 
to “speak a piece,” after the style of Cicero vs. Cata- 
line, to every placid patriarch who is concerned lest the 
American country-girl shall be “educated above her 
sphere.” If there is a sphere on earth where a devoted 
woman needs all gifts of mind and resources of culture, 
plus the grace of God, it is as mistress of the house 
on one of those mighty Western farms which are feed- 
ing the nations with bread, while, too often, the wife 
and mother is crushed in body and starved in soul. 





A NOTICEABLE fact in American affairs is the atten- 
tion given to education in the annual message of the 
President of the United States. Twenty years ago no 
president of the United States condescended to a matter 
of such insignificance as the education of the children 
in the free schools of the republic. This year a good 
round column appears in the message of President 
Hayes, crowded with weighty suggestions. The out- 
going and the incoming Presidents have been careful 
students of the educational question for many years. 
If, during their administrations, the General Govern- 
ment shall finally adopt the policy of permanent aid to 
the free school system, with special reference to over- 


send the names of those of your associates to whom you 
can commend our publications. In the distribution of 
your holiday wishes and gocd works, don’t forget your 


by Mrs. C. D. B. Colby, of Nebraska.” Read this pa- 


trial education, and touches the central need of the day 
in the more thorough training of teachers. The sug- 
‘gestion that the District of Columbia, whose schools 
must be partially supported by the Government, should 
participate in the land-grant, is eminently wise. No 
one thing would do so much for the public schools of 
the South as a generous policy by Congress that would 
enable the district authorities to make their schools, of 
all sorts, models worthy to be copied from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. After reading the narrow and silly 
disparagements of popular education that have dis- 
graced several of our great literary and scientific 
magazines and reviews during the past year, it is pleas- 
ant to hear a man like President Hayes, at once a 
scholar, a statesman, and a solid man of business, say to 
the people: “Whatever government can fairly do to 
promote free popular education, ought to be done. Wher- 
ever general education is found, peace, virtue, and social 





Tue Woman’s Congress fairly bristled with bright, order prevail, and civil and religious liberty are secure.” 
and telling papers. One of the brightest, as well as 








THE SOCIAL SIDE OF IT. 


A good and finely cultivated lady, one of the mild 
critics of the schools, relates her grievance somewhat in 
this fashion: “I was brought upin a Boston family and 
my father’s house, through my early girlhood, was the 
jresort of many people that have since become famous. 
My education was received partly from teachers at 
| home and the best private schools. At eighteen, I con- 
cluded, with a young friend, to take the course in one 
of the State Normal Schools; and have always been 
| glad I did so. But there I met a class of girls I had 
never before known; graduates of the public schools of 
|Boston. They were well up in a certain line of school 
istudies, but so curiously uncultivated in manners, 
knowledge of the world, and the thousand indescribable 
jacquirements that make an accomplished and effective 
young lady, that I was amazed at what I saw. From 
ithat time I have felt that the public school needed a 
| great reform, — I dont exactly know what; but some- 
|thing that will send out girls better fitted for society, 
with broader views and a more general knowledge of 
human affairs.” 

Our Atlantic Monthly takes up another branch of 
the- same complaint, and asserts that the public 
schools develop a sort of public type of character 
and manners, and “train their pupils to meet an 
audience.” A good many well-to-do ladies in society 














coming the dangerous popular ignorance existing over 


connected with their names. It is the province of the 
public school-man to be all the time seeking a stable 
foundation for the people’s common school below the 
strides of polities and churches, in the general agree- 
ment of all good citizens that the education of the head, 
heart, and hand applied to the whole people is the foun- 
dation of Republican Institutions. With this view, we 
rejoice that the President of the United States steps 


education of the whole people, endorsed and partially | 
assisted by the National Government. The Government 
always has been a schoolmaster, through its military 
and naval academies, and the schools supported at 


extensive regions of the Union, it may be that this|object to a certain lack of lady-like “tone” and gentle- 


public act will read larger in history than any other|ness in the average school-mistress, even when she is the 


complete product of the whole graded course, including 
the normal school. The old doctor in our native vil- 
lage struck a similar key when the new doctor brought 
the first copy of Shakespeare to town: “ That Shakes- 
peare makes boys sassy, and ought to be put down.” 
Now, the good lady aforesaid was only a little short 
in her logic, besides leaving out some important factors 
in her premise. Her training had been the most felici- 


forward as the representative of a generous and broad {tous possible. Her school was a cultivated home in 4 


famous city in vital social relations with the most culti- 
vated families, visited in a familiar way by men and 
women whose names are now embalmed in American 
-history. Of course, her general schooling was at first- 





army-posts and naval-stations. 
Now the work of teaching and training the Indian| 
children has assumed a great importance, and the Pres-| 
ident urges appropriations for it. The emancipation 
of the slaves by an act of war and the compulsory re-| 
construction of the South, with colored suffrage, forces 
upon the National Government the imperious moral ob- 
ligation to protect both the recent slave States and the 
Nation from the danger of concentrated ignorance 
wielding the ballot, and poisoning every region of 
American civilization, The President returns, more 
than once, to the plan of an educational land-grant for 
this object, and calls attention, none to soon, to the 
protection of echool-lands from waste and plunder. He 











has renewed diplomatic relations with Turkey. 


speaks approvingly of the awakened interest in indus- 


‘hand. She lived in an atmosphere of broad ideas, 


striking events, and noble sentiments ; always taught to 
look beyond her own little sphere and include all 
classes of people, her country, and the progress of our 
many-sided modern civilization, in her thought and con- 
versation. At the normal school she met the able, for- 
cible, conscientious girl who is the type of nine-tenths of 
the best women, even in Boston, and the overwhelming 
majority in any American community. This girl prob- 
ably came up in a family moderately intelligent and 
thoroughly worthy of respect: but whose social sur- 
roundings included none of the specially cultivated or in 
any way remarkable people of the town. It is doubt- 
ful if one of these girls had ever spoken to a famous 
man, or even been in a room with a highly cultivated 
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woman, with the exception of the school-room relation | 


with her superior teachers. With all the substantial 
social virtues, she was greatly deficient in what is called 
«social training.” Of course, the whole realm of gen- 
eral knowledge, the peculiar way of looking at things 
which was so familiar to her new associate, was to her 
like a far-off world. But what had the public school to 
do with that? It had given her the elements of a 
solid education, lifted her to a position where by her 
own efforts she would probably find herself in a posi- 
tion where, for the first time, she would enjoy those 
rare opportunities of cultivated society and the friend- 
ship of eminent people to which her companion was 
born. The schools had given her the best foundation 
for a broad, genial, and refined womanhood. No school 
could give her that social training and peculiar inti- 
mate knowledge of the upper strata of this world’s af- 
fairs in which our friend found her deficient. But 
twenty years hence, when this girl finds herself the 
wife of a New York clergyman; the mistress of a 
wheat-farm in Minnesota ; the maiden sister called to 
rear the family of a brother who is a banker in New 
Orleans, her Boston school-training will be seen for 
what it is,—the very central element of the cultivation 
that makes her a leader in society, and it will distin- 
guish her from the other class of “ young ladies” ;—who, 
with early social opportunities and a superficial educa- 
tion, find themselves, in middle life, the ornaments, but 
not the rulers of society ; because they fail at the very 
point where the thorough training of the superior pub- 
lic school comes in. 

Just so with the multitudes of public-school children 
who come swarming up from the vast realm of social 
life below the kind of people of which we have spoken. 
Half the children in the public schools of any city come 
from homes where the very words, “ good society,” too 
often “ good morals” or “decent manners,” have no 
meaning. If these little ones in five years are taught 
respectful manners, self-possession, the great art of 
standing before their superiors without base fear or 
cringing humility, can step to a school-platform and 
make a good appearance before their parents and friends, 
one would say here is a positive gain of valuable knowl- 
edge and handsome behavior, which will stand by them 
in their whole future, and probably go far toward in- 
suring their worthy success in life. 

In other words, a good education, such as can now 
be obtained by the humblest child in a good common 
school, is the bed-rock on which can be built up the 
noblest fabric of good culture, christian character, relia- 
ble citizenship, or artistic refinement; while without 
such foundation, it will be found well nigh impossible 
to develop the best type of the American character in 
any body. And a great many of the extraordinary 
people of the time forget this, and censure the schools 


BOSTON SCHOOL AFFAIRS. te is uncertain. If salaries, promotions, elections, are sub- 
ScHOoL ComitTE jected to caprice, decided by popular clamor, or the prejudices 
E ELECTED,—We learn as we go to press Of an individual, ability will shrink away and go where such 

that the result of the election to the schoo! board is as follows: | Conditions do not exist. We are waiting to see in Boston a 
For three years — Nahum Chapin, John W. Porter, Charles School Board which will adopt some wise, comprehensive plan 


ae cg tlh Syl" pl Come . Cutter, John C.|in its legislation, its selection and treatment of the teaching- 
For two years—E. F. Spaulding. =. 5 emer. corps, and then adhere to it. 


ue Peed William A. Rust, and, probably, Miss Lucia 

The names printed in italics are new members. In many 
respects the new board will be an improvement over its pre- 
decessor. 











DRIFT. 

— No man west of the Alleghanies more thoroughly fulfills 
the true ideal of a schoolmaster for boys than Prof. W. H. 
“Happy AGatn!’’—On Tuesday of last week, the new | Venable, of the Chickerivg Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. An 
superintendent made his introductory bow to the principals of accomplished scholar, with a happy faculty for teaching; a 
|the schools. The reception was most cordial, and was a true | successful maker of excellent school-books; a most genial com- 
| index of the esteem in which Mr. Seaver is held by the mas-| Pion of literary men, and a poet, withal; he is one of the 
ters of the city. The remarks he afterward made, explaining men that are laying the foundations of the higher culture in 


the motives which would govern his actions, were not only ne aap i bids ef to become our new ‘‘ Mother of Pres- 
‘ ; : ; | idents. ye 
sensible and wise, but were, we believe, sincerely meant. It! have broeabi out =" Sesititnd “ail aeee thee pean 4 


was very fitting, too, that he should thank the teachers for the | little poem, ‘‘The Teacher’s Dream,’’ already one of the 
sympathy extended to him as well as for the congratulations. | household and school-house “‘ lays of the people.” This hand- 


Such has been the action of the school board for the past four somely-printed volume contains fifteen illustrations. No 
years, 80 Quixotic has been its legislation, so utterly foolish ' who , gales dae te hat Gee ee eae 


has oftentimes been its policy, that the new superintendent’ the coming holidays. 
could sincerely, as well as wittily express his thanks for what-| — The State of Ohio is just now somewhat light-headed 
a —_ of sympathy he mated have received. And 80, per-' with her new title of “ Mother of Presidents,” inherited from 
“aoe well that while he invited criticism, asked for ad-' old Virginia. One of her presidents says, forcibly, that ‘‘ she 
vice, believed ea the frankest expression of opinion, he should! owes her political influence to-day, largely to her early and 
also Sayrete himself as believing that when a policy, discussed | persistent interest in popular education.” Of late, however, 
and criticised, had been adopted by the school board, it would | the legislature of Ohio has been strangely neglectful of ques- 
be the part of wisdom to “‘ let it run its race and be glorified,” ‘tions relating to the improvement of its system of common 
= neneeeew We agree with Mr. Seaver that the choice schools. While Michigan and Indiana have each a State Nor- 
| Ww 2 the Board made when they elected him superintendent, | a) school of growing celebrity, Ohio] has made no step be- 
bron oe - wisest path for the teachers to take. For we yond the temporary county school-institute for the training 
bower? that ev ery act of the Board will be weighed in the bal- of teachers. It is high time that the fathers at Columbus 
| ance of a clear intellect, and the results tested patiently and | lifted themselves above the petty quarrels of local, private 
|accurately. After the meeting, Mr. Seaver took his usual schools, and established a State normal university, of a grade 


| place at the monthly di f i¢ equal to anything on the continent. The question has broken 
\P monthly dinner of the masters, and that body (if | oot afresh in the action of the State Teachers’ Association, 


we can judge from hearsay) seemed indeed to justify the re-| and a strong committee propose to give the aforesaid fathers 
mark of one of the most eminent of their number, that they! another sweat at the coming session of the legislature. 
‘ . 

were “ very, very happy again.” — The city of Albany, N. Y., held out on the public-school 
} 'question beyond any city of equal importance in the North, 

Some Apvice AGAIN. — And now a word of advice to the But when it came round, it came like a spring freshet in the 
school board. You have elected to the office of superintendent | fFudson. The last report of Supt. Cole is cheerful reading 
of your schools a gentleman every way competent. His intel-| ¢or we well remember the look of amazement with which we 
lect is comprehensive and patient. He is honest and manly. | were greeted by Father Haskell, in 1856, upon our inquiry for the 
His opinions will be formed slowly, but when once formed, | «jag¢ report.’’ Now the elementary and grammar schools are 
they will be convictions which he will be perfectly willing to flourishing, and the high school, under Principal Bradley, is not 
express. No matter what one or all of his coadjuéors may do, jnferior to any in the State. We wish as much could be said 
he will never be found astride a fence, or turning a somer-'¢,, the neighboring city of Troy. In this wealthy town of 
sault from one side to the other. His judgment, therefore, 56,000 people, largely settled from New England, only 40 per 
may be relied upon, and his convictions will be worthy of the cent. (5,600) of the school population between five and sixteen, 
most respectful consideration. Moreover, he has, as you by | are in average attendance. The school-houses are described 


oof 'by Supt. Beattie as ‘‘ monuments of the past.’”’ Hundreds of 
this time must have seen, the confidence of the teachers of | our children, he says, would be glad to exchange their school- 


your schools. Here is your golden opportunity to “sing truce,” ‘rooms for the city stables and police-stations. ‘‘ These things, 
to stop this petty slandering of those whom you have placed in brethren, ought not so to be.”’ 
responsible positions, to do away with the silly jealousy which; — The Reports of the recent Conventions, The Conference 
has been at the bottom of so much hasty and ill-advised legis- of Charities and Correction, and the Social Science Aseocia- 
lation, and to Jock hands, as “‘ of old time,” with the teachers, | tion; edited by that mighty man of all good work, Mr. F. B. 
believing that they, as well as yourselves, desire good, and Sanborn, Concord, Mass., come to us crowded with valuable 
only good, to the children of the city. essays by the most active workers in charity and education. 
'One interesting reminiscence of the late Professor Pierce re- 
EnGuisu Hicu Scuoo..—The selection of Mr. Waterhouse. | ¢ajjs his desire that the American Social Science Association 
principal of the Newton High School, to follow Mr. Seaver, in’ should grow into a great ‘‘ university for the people,” to meet 
the English High, is an excellent one. He is a gentleman of for some weeks, debate important questions, and give out val- 


























for not doing what the most famous university cannot 
achieve. We repeat, — No school can do the work of a\ 


: : i j i he believed the narrowness 
ent, of high reputation as a teacher, and is uable information. In this way, ; 
culture, of refinement, of high rep : and exclusiveness of American college-life could be overcome, 


held in enviable regard in the city in which he has worked for | and something like a great community of scholarship be in- 
the past dozen years. But it does not seem probable, at our angurated. 


cultivated home, a pure church, or a practical training | present writing, that Newton will let him go to Boston. The, — The Hampton Normal and Agricultural School for colored 
in the actual affairs of life. But any good school can | papers announce that his salary has already been raised, and students and Indians has laid the country under a new obliga- 


do that for any faithful pupil, without which, neither 
home, nor church, nor wealth, nor all the glory of this 
world can insure our boys against barbarism and keep 
our girls out of the limbo of frivolity. If these numer- 
ous distinguished critics will do their own duty by 
young America, the schools will not be found wanting 
in their contribution to the new kingdom that is to 
come. 





— The new census gives the names of forty-two cities and 
‘towns in Massachusetts containing a population of over 7,000 
each. The drift of humanity in all civilized countries is 
toward large masses. How will the educational reformers, 
who propose to cut down the hours of the school-day to one- 
half the present number, dispose of the children of the multi- 
tudes of laboring people thus let loose into the narrow homes 
and crowded streets of these new American hives of popula- 
tion, many of them the most dangerous places to youthful 
morals in Christendom? There is a loud call, just now, for a 
'arge supply of roundabout common sense in the ranks of the 
noble army of ‘ cultivated,”’ amateur school-reformers. 





‘this, coupled with one or two other influences, will, perhaps, tion in the publication of a series of ‘‘ Tracts for the People,” 

| prevent his accepting the invitation. But, as we have ob- on sanitary affairs, that the people can actually read as they 

served in our issues, why go out of the ranks of high-school ‘read the last novel. As a school of practical methods of in- 
i ity ? i i he Latin’ struction, Hampton has vindicated its right to exist, independ- 

nonchagtict | oltre ene Gaede the ent of its great ceavies in the education of the Nation’s wards, 

pane the Negro and the Indian. 

West was raided upon, for a candidate for the position. At, 

length, disappointed in their search, the committee came home} — Education (not our new periodical, but a neat little 

and promoted one from the ranks. We have not heard thet monthly) is issued from the office of the State Normal School, 

the school was damaged thereby. Indeed, it has visibly im-| Terre Haute, Ind., edited by S. 8. Parr, professor of Geogra- 

proved. Boys were never better fitted for college than now, phy and Drawing. It reminds us that it is always in order to 


1870 

he school has not deteriorated in the least. ' say a good word for this excellent school, Established in ‘ 

ay i sy on rs ae Se the English High School fitted by ‘superbly housed and happily placed in one of the most attract- 
+ ee ee ive cities of the State, it is doing much to advance the cause 


training and experience to be at its head? Itis rather a hu-| \¢ caucation in Indiana. Its president, Geo. P. Brown, 
miliating confession for the School Board of a city like Boston ' giways makes his mark at our National Association. 

to make, that it has no one in its many high schools capable —The high school at Fitchburg, Mass., is doing a good 
of holding such a position. It certainly reflects no credit upon thing in holding a little exhibition at the close of each year, to 
those who have selected the subordinate teachers of these which the pupils are invited to send some article made by 
schools for the past few years. It may be that there is no one |) sselves. The giris send up the work of their hands, —a 
in the employ of the city competent to follow Mr. Seaver; but! oaf of bread, a dress, a picture; the boys contribute a good 
we shall be very slow to believe it, And it may be proper to! aoa) in the way of mechanical work; and the exhibition grows 
observe here that it is just such treatment of teachers whic i interest. In the drawing-room hangs a case containing a 





inal de- 
keeps competent men away from Boston. When no principle peautiful set of hair-combs, manufactured from orig 
facut a anal board, the teacher’s condition from year to signs prepared by the girls of the schools. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EXAMPLES OF HouseHoLp Taste. By Walter Smith, State 
Director of Massachusetts School of Design. Illustrated. 
New York: R. Worthington. 


This grand volume contains pictorial illustrations and text- 
ual descriptions of the objects of industrial art shown at the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, which were 
most conspicuous for their beauty, or in the technical skill dis- 
played in their construction. No man in America is better 
qualified to make a record of this special department of indus- 
trial art, which should become permanent in the annals of 
our National history, than Walter Smith. His industry and 
fidelity are abundantly shown in this work, which fully illus- 
trates the industrial art of the Exhibition, and enables him to 
point the lessons it so wisely taught. The union of the two 
grand elements of civilization,—intelligent industry and art,— 
are made apparent both in theory and in practical application. 

This elegantly-printed volume, upon heavy tinted paper 
with wide margins, contains hundreds of accurate and skill- 
fully-executed engravings. The frontispiece is an engraving 
on copper of “The Dying Lioness,’’ made by the sculptor 
Professor Wolf, and engraved by P. Moran, which will be re- 
membered by all who visited the Art Department of the Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. Following are the descriptions and 
illustrations of the remarkable exhibits in brass and bronze, 
cabinet furniture, carpets, cashmere fabrics, china, majolica, 
Faience and pottery, ecclesiastical furniture vessels and orna- 
ments, enameled ware, fans, glass, — cut, colored, and orna- 
mental,—gold and silver ware, interior decorations, iron and 
steel work, jewelry, lace, leather goods, saddlery, book-bind- 
ing, etc.; marble, granite, etc.; musical instruments, print- 
patterns, stained-glass windows, tapestry and needle-work, 
terra-cotta, tissues, silk, damask, etc. The above enumeration 
serves to show the reader the wide range of articles belonging 
to the several departments of industrial art that are shown in 
design by the cuts, and their practical use and the skill exer- 
cised in manufacture, by the text descriptions. 

It is a volume that can be profitably studied by all interested 





in the progress of art, and constitutes a permanent memorial | 


of the great International Exhibition. Mr. Worthington, the 
publisher, deserves the hearty thanks and generous patronage 
of the American public for this enterprise. 





BALLADS AND OTHER Porms. By Alfred Tennyson. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This little volume is a perfect gem, both in mechanical exe- 
cution and in its contents. The following appeal from the 
publishers should be heeded by all honest book-buyers: 

‘This Author’s Edition is published simultaneously with its 
appearance in England. The freshness of the contents of this 
volume, which comprises nearly one hundred pages of entirely 
new poems, now first published, must commend it to immedi-| 





| American catalogue), and the American Educational Cata- 
| logue for 1880, This work required great care in its com- 
pilation, which seems to have been exercised, and a large vut- 
lay. Such a work is not only a great convenience to buyers of 
books, but a reliable guide to publishers, authors, and prices. 





A SHorterR CouRSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND CoMPOSI- 
TION. By W. H. Wells, A.M., author of School Grammar 
and Graded School. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co, 

The author of this admirable, practical treatise is widely 
known as a grammarian and a practical educator. For many 
years he was the efficient Supt. of the Chicago public schools, 
and has made a special study of the best method of bringing 
practical grammar and composition into their proper relation 
with conversation, as an essential part of instruction in the 
use of language. It is of the utmost importance that conver- 
sation, the great art of daily intercourse, should be taught in 
our schools. Starting with this idea, Mr. Wells has prepared 
this Shorter Course, in which the rules of grammar are not 
taught as abstract principles, but with direct reference to 
their practical application. Every lesson in the book tends to 
cultivate the power of correct expression. Thus this book 
may be defined as a work of progressive exercises in speaking 
and writing English, accompanied by a constant application of 
the principles and rules by which language is governed. A 
careful examination of this manual leads us to pronounce it a 
grand success, omitting non-essentials, and making plain and 
practical the absolutely essential things in learning to speak 
and writecorrectly. It isa small and yet.comprehensive work, 


beautifully printed and tastefully bound. Teachers and 
school officers should give it their attention in seeking for a 
good text-book, in accord with the demands of the times in 
methods of instruction. 





ABOARD THE MAvis. By Richard Markham, author of Around 
the Yule Log. LUlustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Price, $1.50. 

In this volume is well told the narrative of the experiences 
| of five boys and five girls on a cruise in the schooner ‘‘ Mavis,’’ 
about the east end of Long Island, and how, in addition to 
sundry good times, they learned somewhat of the early history 
,of theircountry. The unique and strikingly attractive binding 
land copious illustrations will at a glance win juvenile favor, 
| and as they begin to read they will be held spellbound by the 
| stirring incidents and experiences of this group of ten wide- 
awake boys and girls while on this cruise. If teachers and 
parents desire to see happy children during the holiday season, 
give them this volume. This young publishing house seems 
determined to oceupy no place except the front rank, in the 
j style and character of their publications. We heartily wish 
| them the rich rewards their enterprise and good taste merit. 


| Tue Tonié Sot-Fa Music Reaper. A course of instruction 
and practice in the Tonic Sol-fa method of teaching singing, 
with a choice coilection of music suitable for Day Schools 





| 





ate favor with American book-buyers; while the low price “| and Singing Schools. By Theodore F. Seward, assisted by 


which the Author’s Edition is offered removes al! possible pre- 


B. C. Unseld. Approved by John Curwen. New York and 


text for competitive reprints. Should any such appear, the | Chicago: Biglow & Main. Apply to all Booksellers and 


publishers are confident that preference will be given to the 


only edition which bears the author’s sanction, and in which 
he has a direct pecuniary interest.’’ 





Five Mice tn A Movuse-Trap. By the Man in the Moon. 
Done in Vernaculai, from the Lunacular. By Laura E. 
Richards, author of Babyhood, ete. With illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway, Addie Ledyard, andothers. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. 


lady, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and has inberited much of her 
distinguished mother’s ability. Certain it is, she has shown 
wonderful felicity and adaptation to the demands of young chil- 
dren in both of her books, which are much above the average 
of children’s works. The five little mice are not mice at all, 
save in human parlance, but are in fact five very lively chil- 
dren, ** Nibble, Brighteyes, Fluff, Puff, and Downy, the baby,” 
who lived in a queer old house, which the Man in the Moon 
calis rather irreverently a mouse-trap. Thechildren have good 
times, just as real children always do, and listen to stories and 
ballads and jingles, all of which Mrs. Richards has faithfully 
given. ‘There are plenty of illustrations by Kate Greenaway, 
Addie Ledyard, and others, and the book is handsomely printed 
and bound, with cover decorated outside andin. We repeat, 
that in our opinion Mrs. Richard’s unusual talent for enter- 
taining children has never appeared to better advantage than 
in this book. The illustrations are varied and generally well 
executed. It is a royal gift-book for children. 





Tue Pusvisuess’ Trapve List ANNUAL, 1880. Eighth year. 
New York: F. Leypoldt. Price, $1.50 net. 


| Music Dealers. Price, 35 cents. 

Friends of elementary musical instruction will rejoice that 
| this Music Reader is presented to the American public. The 
| Tonic Sol-fa system is the outgrowth of many years of actual 
| trial and successful experience in Great Britain, and this book 


his delighted readers to England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, the German Em- 
pire, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Greece, Turkey in Europe, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Arctic seas, and back 
again to ‘‘dear old England.” Every page contains valuable 
nformation, and the excellent illustrations and happy style of 
-he author combine to fix the attention of children, and enable 
them to acquire a vast treasury of geographical knowledge 
from a single reading. But children will read this again and 
again, for it is as fascinating as fairy stories, and much more 
useful. We hope that every good child will have the pleasure 
of a holiday present of this ‘‘ Fairy Geography.” 





JUVENILE Books. A Strong Armand a Mother's Blessing, 
By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25, 

Live Boys in the Black Hills; or, the Young Texas Gold- 
Hunters. By Arthur Morecamp, author of Live Boys in 
Texas, etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The Silver Medai. By J. T. Trowbridge, author of Bound in 
Honor, His Own Master, Young Joe, ete. 16mo, clotb, illus- 
trated. Price, $1 25. 

Flarie Frizzle’s Twin Cousin. Sophie May’s new “ Prudy” 
book. ‘The fourth of the “ Flaxie Frizzle Stories.” 16mo, 


cloth, illustrated. Priee, 75 cents. 
The Aim, Fire, Bang Stories. By Julia M. Beecher. 16mo, 
cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The above list of juvenile books are by authors of world- 
wide reputation and ability, and the publishers have, by illus- 
trations and attractive bindings, made them books of rare 
adaptation for the holidays as gift-books. They are suited to 
all ages of young folks, conveying lessons of interest and value, 
and at the same time are entertaining in a high degree. We 
heartily commend these books to parents and teachers, from 
which to select the book to go with the Christmas stocking. 
Such presents make home a place of delight forthe young. We 
hope every good boy and girl will get one of them, 





FLoweR Sones FOR FLowerR Lovers. A. D. F. Randolph 

& Co., publishers. 

We deem it a special favor to the seekers of holiday gifts, to 
point them to a choice little volume, sweet with countless blos- 
soms preserved in the happy form of Flower Songs for Flower 
Lovers, and compiled by the fine discrimination and selection of 
Miss Rose Porter. Its field is all Nature’s garden; its poets are 
rare singers of the old world and the new; aud the collection em- 
braces within its pretty square covers a whole heartful of 
blossoms, which the recipient would keep a lifetime. To ac- 
company one of the lovely hand-painted flower cards of this 
Christmas or New Year’s, nothing more charming and appro- 
priate could be thought of. 





CoMMON SENSE IN THE HouseHoLp. A Manual of Practical 
Housewifery. By Marian Harland. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

Every woman interested in household affairs, would gladly 
receive this admirable book as a holiday gift. A thorough ex- 
amination of it convinces us that if this book was used asa 
guide in the preparation of the food which we eat, we should 
all be healthier, and consequently enjoy life much better than 
we do. Common-sense is needed in the kitchen and in the 
management of the nursery and of servants. Hints and direc- 
tions are freely given in this volume, which is the product of 
twenty years of gleaning and sifting by the author. 

Uniform with it, in price and binding, the publishers wil! 





is heartily indorsed, we understand, by Mr. J. Spencer Cur-|soon issue Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea, and The Dinner 


nen the son of the founder of the system, and the present | Year-Book. The latter is reduced in price from $2.25 to $1.75, 


| director of the movement in England. The claims made for|the Only change being the omission of the colored plates. 

The immense popularity of Babyhood, by the same author, | recognition by this system are, (1) That it is ‘the natural| These three books form Marian Harland’s “Common Sense 
prepares the public to appreciate this charming juvenile, which | method” of teaching music; (2) It removes three-fourths of|in the Household Series,” and together are intended to give 
in many respects is superior in brightness and piquancy to | the difficulties of music from the path of the beginner; and (3) | information and advice to housekeepers upon all questions 
that. Mrs. Richards is the daughter of the gifted literary | jt jeads to far greater intelligence and appreciation in the ad-| which arise in the daily round of their duties. They are the 


vanced stages of study and practice. It is simple; the steps 
/ are easy and natural, and those who know little of the science 
,of music can intelligently teach the system. This book em- 
braces the first four “‘ steps,’’ with exercises, directions to 
teachers, and questions for oral and written examinations. 
| We earnestly recommend teachers of this department of in- 
| struction to examine this Reader, and we believe its introduc- 
| tion will mark a new and important era in the history of teach- 
|ing music in the American schools. 

The above publishers furnish the following timely produc- 
tions: ‘The Tree of Life,” a Christmas service, by J. H. 
Vincent, D.D.; price, 5 cents each by mail, $3.00 per hundred; 
“ The Christmas Annual,”’ No. XL, containing new and beau- 
tiful carols for Christmas festivals; price, 5 cents, $4.00 per 
hundred. Both of these are admirable. 





THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY GEOGRAPHY: or, A Merry Trip 
** Round Europe.’’ By Forbes E. Winslow, M.A. Third 
Edition. New York: Pott, Young & Co.; 1880. 

If our young folks are not happy in these days it must be 
that they are indeed hard to please. Everything is made 


This valuable reference-book for all interested in the publi-| pleasant for them; their toys are elegant, and contribute to 
cations of America embraces the latest catalogues supplied by | their instruction as well as amusement. The text-books, even 


the publishers, preceded by an order-list for 1880; a classified 


for school use, are all beautifully illustrated, and their holiday- 


summary and alphabetical reference-list of books recorded in| books are gems of artistic beauty. The ‘ Fairy Geography ”’ 


the Publishers’ Weekly from July 1, 1879, to June 30, 1880, 





before us is a charming specimen of the “‘ sugar-coated educa- 


with additional tities, corrections, changes of price and pub- | tional pills” with which our children are provided in this 19th 


lisher, etc. (forming a fourth provisional supplement to the 


century. The author, in his “make believe” travels, takes 


| most popular and comprehensive of their class that exist, aud 
have received universal indorsement and approbation. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— A new descriptive catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany’s publications has just been issued. It is an octavo of 
250 pages, and describes all of their books and periodicals in 
all external features, size, form, binding, etc. This catalogue 
contains a remarkable array of notable names in literature,— 
Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, Bacon, the British Poets, Dr. 
John Brown, Robert Browning, Bryant (his translation of 
Homer), Carlyle, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Emerson, Fields, 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Holmes, Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, Owen Meredith, Montaigne, 
Scott, Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Tennyson, Tho- 
reau, Ticknor, Warner, Whipple, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, 
and scores of others hardly less distinguished. It has a very 
full index, containing the names of authors and distinctive 
titles of all works included; also classified lists, embracing ar- 
chitecture, art, biography, education, essays, health, history, 
illustrated books, juvenile books, law, medicine, novels, 


poetry, politics and political economy, religion, science, short 
stories, travel, and description. The catalogue contains thirty- 
two full-page pictures, selected from the illustrated books pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., notably from their new 
edition of Longfellow’s Poems. This catalogue will be of 

t value to all public and private libraries, and to all who 
‘buy and read good books. It will be sent by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., of Boston, on receipt of 15 cents. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The fourteenth annual meeting ef the Maine State Edu- 
cational Association, and a special meeting of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society, will be holden at the Chapel M. C. Institute, 
Pittsfield, Dee. 29, 30, and 31, 1880. The program is as follows: 
b fom Dec. 29, 





Address of Wel é, an Pp 
Lectare, “ Scientific Temperance Education,” by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 


Hyde Park, Mass. 

J, he Practical Element tr reschine: 

aper, “ The Practica ement in Teaching,” by F. O. Stanle - 

R.. ’ Discussion, D. L. Smith, Topsham. vllted Tae 

>aper, “ Defective Education,” by Geo. b. Files, Augusta. Discussion, 
q. T. Fletcher, Augusta, 

Paper, “The Sphere of Secondary Schools,” E. H. Cook, Vassalboro. 
Discussion, M. C, Fernald, Orono. 

Paper, “ Free Text Books,” by Samuel Libbey, Esq., Orono. Discussion, 
G, A. Robertson, Augusta. 

Paper, “ Objective ‘eaching,”’ Miss 8. C. Starratt, Belfast. Discussion, 
c. C. Rounds, Farmington. 

Business: reports of committees and election of officers. 

Joint meeting of M. 8. E. Association and M. P. Society. Lecture by 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., Lewiston : subject, “ Free High Schools.” 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY.—SPECIAL MEETING. 


The Wisd aNe Ray 56 
Paper, “ The om and Necessity of a Course of Study in our Un- 
graded Schools,” by Miss Helen M. Kimball, Gorham Hornat School. 
Discussion to be opened by R. Woodbury, Castine, and A. H. Kelley, 
Belfast. 

Paper, “A Course of Study for Ungraded Schools.” 
opened by H. L. Chapman, Brunswick. 

Paper, ‘“ Honors and Prizes as Aids to Learning,” by L. G. Jordan, 
Lewiston High School. 

Paper, ‘“ What Motives and Incentives may be Used to Interest Young 
Pupils in their Work?” by Miss Annie M. Libby, Lewiston Public 
Schools. Discussion, opened by K. Bachelder,, Pittsfield, and A. F. 
Chase, Kent’s Hill. - 

Business meeting of the Society. 

Asocial gathering of the members of the Society and friends of educa- 
tion, inters “Wy with select readings, and with vocal music by the “ Pitts- 
field Glee Club.” 


Discussion, 


Free entertainment will be furnished to all Jadies attending the meet- 
ing. Notice of such attendance should be communicated, by postal-card, 
to Prof. Cyrus Jordan, Pittsfield, before Dec. 25. Board for gentlemen at 
Lancy House, at $1.25 per day. 

Half-fare rates have been secured from the Mainé Central, Bangor & 
Piscataquis, Bucksport & Bangor, European & North American, Knox & 
Lincoln, and Portland & Rochester railroads. Free return-tickets can be 

urchased at stations of the E. & N. A., M. C. and branches, and Knox & 
incoln railroads. Persons temps | over the Bangor & Piscataquis road 
will purchase of the conductors tickets to Bangor and return, and at Ban- 
gor return-tickets over the Maine Central. 

Certificates will be issued by the Secretary of the M.S. E. Association 
to all persons attending and paying full fare over the Buckport & Bangor 
and Portland & Rochester roads, entitling such persons to free return 
over those roads. Such persons should purchase tickets over the above 
road to junctions with Maine Central, and thence tickets to Pittsfield and 
return. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The winter term of Francestown Acad. has opened with 
an attendance of over eighty students. 
— There is a greater number of pupils in the Nashua public 
schools than ever before. The record shows nearly 2,000. 





VERMONT. 


— During the fall term of Brigham Acad., at Bakersfield, 71 
students were registered; 15 of this number go out as teachers 
for the winter, and there has been a demand for more. The 
lyceums have been well sustained and ably conducted. The 
success of Brigham Acad. seems to be assured. Mrs. S. B, 
Jacobs has published the ‘‘ Exercises and Addresses at the 
Dedication.” No work of the kind has been printed in a more 
generous and substantial style. 

— More students are in attendance at Leland and Gray 
Sem., Townshend, than in any previous winter term since 
1866. This term will complete five years’ service of the pres- 
ent principal. The advance in scholarship is equal to that in 
numbers. Students are allowed to go to and from their homes 
on the Narrow Guage railroad for half-fare. Two trains daily 
Low accommodate those living north and south equally well. 

— The pupils of Montebello Inst., while the late Miss Tenny 
was principal, are supplying funds to place a headstone at her 
grave in Norwich, Conn. The pupils obtained permission 
from the friends to do this by their own contributions, as a 
small testimonial of their tender regard for their former 

,'eacher. Though dead, her memory still lives, and is capable 
of kindling the same enthusiasm as her former presence did 
among the students under her care. 

— The West Randolph High School closed its fall term with 
a public exercise, consisting of original declamations, essays, 
and debates, Prin. Hardy is spending his vacation in Am- 
herst, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Massachusetts Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its thirty- 
sixth annual meeting in the High-school Building, at Worces- 
ter, Dec, 27,28, 29. The order of exercises will be as follows: 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 27. 
5.00.—Meeting of Directors at office of Supt. of Schools, 464 Main street. 
7.00.—Reading; Mr. Geo. Riddle, Instr. in Elocation in Harvard Coll. 
——. Our Possessions in Oregon: How we Secured them, and how we 
eauned them:” Lecture by Wm. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. 
-#0.—Reading; George Riddle. 
uate Morning, Dec. 28. 
9.00.—Bussiness meeting of . Appoiatment of committees, etc. 
ka, sich Hes 4 Lucius H. Buckingham, of the 
' 16,15. On the : ness of Papis in Responding and Volunteer- 
Wace aber by B. Harlow Russell, of the State Normal School, 








mm Tuesday Afternoon. 
GH -SCHOOL SEOTION.—M. G. Daniell, Master in Roxbury Latin 
2.00.—* The Practical Side cf bi ey: Pe aster 
of High School, Watertown, Discuss on. bag BENCH 
3.15.—* The Aim and Method of Teaching Foreign Languages in High 


agg epee by Prof. Alonzo Williams, Brown Univ., Providence, R. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION.—W. E. Eaton, Master of Harvard Gram- 
PONE mar School, Boston, President. 
-00.—“ Arithmetic: What to teach, and what not to teach;” Paper by 
— P. pay SN ard of —— Boston. Discussion. 
.00.— cs of our "o j 
Cambriigs. "Disceainn: ools;” Paper by Prof. Benj. F, Tweed, of 


PRIMARY - SCHOOL SECTION. — Joseph G. Edger! Supt. of Schools 

spigot Fitchburg, President.’ : 

: ype Discipline: Its Principles and Methods in relation to the Con- 

= and Management of the School, and the Training of the Pupil’s Mind 

and 00" Goncernine sy — L. a hee , of Springfield. Discussion. 

.00.— a ence 0 ucation;”’ Pa b . Al- 
drich, Supt. of Schools of Canton and Milton. soubiien’ ah 


Tuesday Evening. 
7.00.—* The Boy of To day;” Lecture by Mrs. M 
8.00.—Reading: by George mete we ee Sey A. Livermore. 


Wednesday Morning, Dec. 29. 

9.00.—Election of officers, re Erte of poe Ben eedy etc. 

9.30.—** Means and Methods in Elementary Physics; Paper by Isaac J. 
— teacher of Chemistry and Physics in Salem Normal School. Dis- 

10.15.—* The Study of P ;” ; 
a ty y edagogy ;"’ Paper by Hon. John D. Philbrick. 

11.00.—*‘ Is a Knowledge of Technical Grammar essential to a good 
Springtet of the English Language?”’ Paper by M. C. Stebbins, of 

Discussion : “Text-books: their Merits, Defects, Use, and Supply,” 
opened with a paper by Alfred Bunker, of the Quincy School, Boston. 


In any place upon the program that may become vacant, elther of the 
following questions may be discussed; “ Shall stupid Pupils be excluded 
from our igh Schools?” ‘Do pupils leave our Grammar Schools to 
enter upon the study of Greek and Latin at too early an age?” 

All friends of education, and especially all teachers, superintendents, 
and school committees, are corpially invited to attend this meeting and 
engage freely in its exercises. 


Board for members of Assoc. may be obtained at the following reduced 
rates: Waldo House, $2.00 per day; double rooms, $1.50 per day; board 
without lodging, $1.00 per day: single meals, 50 cents. Continental Hotel, 
double rooms, $1.50 per day. Lincoln House, $2.00 per day; dinner, 75 
cents; breakfast or supper. 
75 cents. 
Free return-tickets will be given to members of the Assoc. who have 
full fare over the following roads in coming to the meeting: Boston 

Providence; Boston, Barre & Gardner; Old Colony; Hanover Branch; 
New York & New England; Fall River; Providence & Worcester; Wor- 
cester & Nashua, and Portland & Rochester; Stony Brook from Ayer 
Junction to Lowell and way stations; and the Fitchburg. 
In order to receive free return-tickets, members of the Association 
from Boston and vicinity must go to Worcester via. Ayer Junction. 
Cars leave the Fitchburg depot for Worcester at 11.15 a. m., or 4.30 p.m. 
Fare $1.35. 

Any teacher in Massachusetts may become a member of the Assoc. by 
signing the Constitution, and paying the sum of one dollar. 

W.F. BRADBURY, Cambridge, Prest. 

R. G. HULING, Fitchburg, Sec. 


Bay State House, $2.50 per day; single meal, 


Boston.—The Mass. Society for Prevention of. Cruelty to 
Children opened its fair at Horticultural Hall on the evening 
of the 8th of Dec. An address was made by Gov. Long, of 
rare excellence and beauty, and Mayor Prince, of Boston, in 
fitting words expressed his deep interest in the noble work of 
this society. We heartily commend this Society to the teach- 
ers of this country, and especially to those of Boston and vi- 
cinity, who know from their positions how much need there is 
to protect and aid the “‘little ones’? who suffer from neglect 
and from the avarice and vice of inhuman parents and guar- 
dians. The fair will continue until Dec. 18, and we bespeak 
for it a liberal patronage. 

— The New-England Pedagogical Association held, at Wes- 
leyan Hall on Saturday last, the third public meeting of the 


present school year : 
Mr. Hagar, the president, introduced Supt. Small, of Salem, who read 
a short paper on “ Elocution as related to the Teaching of Reading.” He 


spoke in favor of careful training of the voice so as to cure defects in 
tone, and especially indistinct enunciation ; spoke of the value of the art 
of reading aloud as a gain both to the home-circle and to the public ; and 
commended a teacher who, for the purpose of learning how to teach read- 
ing, had spent some years in attending courses of instruction in singing, 
in Bell’s system of “ silent speech,” and in other matters relating to her 
pro’ d work. 

The paper was discussed by several members of the Association, who, 
in general, agreed with the first speaker, adding the suggestion that great 
care was needed to keep scholars clear of ranting-delivery, and to prevent 
their nears their taste for what is coarse or shocking to the better 
feelings of human nature. Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, illustrated this last 
point, by describing a painting which was exhibited at the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia, and which represented a difficult and critical 
surgical operation, with the bloody hands of the operator, the ghastly in- 
struments, and the pale faces of the assistants. uch a painting is no 
more shocking to the eye than some of the pieces put before our schoo 
in the way of exercises in declamation, are to the ear of any person of sen- 
sitive nerves. 


prenesy would be, did teachers in general understand that the meetin 


are pub 


comers are most cordially welcome. The misfortune of the teachers of 


to them at once ; but the afternoon lectures at the 
ogy cannot take in ever body, and the meetings of the Pedagogical Asso- 
clation are worth atten 


«‘ Oral Spelling,” and there will be a general discussion of the subject. 


land, with respect to requisitions for admission, the author- 
ities of Boston Univ. have decided that hereafter candidates 
for admission to the freshman class in the Coll. of Liberal 


fer, on passing a satisfactory examination in the alternative 


iners, held last December. 


it: recommended by the conferences of college exam- have the boundaries 
inere, held 1 : Ss ean fifty years; but the searchers after truth, not content 
— An institute of great interest and profit was held at Ab-|to confine 
have advanced far ond. A reaction is 
ington Centre on’ Friday, Dec. 3, under the direction of the a pes ay ve advan bey 


Board of Ed. One hundred or more teachers were present truth, and what are the limits of 








Rev. A. D. Mayo gave an interesting lecture, and on Friday 
evening Piof. Niles gave “‘ The Origin of Mountain Scenery.”’ 
Hon. Henry B. Peirce, Sec. of State, was present at all the 
exercises Friday, and entered into them with a zeal that shows 
how dear to his heart are our common schools. 
— The Concord Summer School will open for a third term 
on Monday, July 10, 1881, at 900 a. m., and will continue five 
weeks. The lectures will be arranged in courses of five or 
three, in pairs, and by single lectures, and in each week there 
will be eleven. They will be given morning and evening, ex- 
cept Saturday evenings, on the six secular days (in the morn- 
ing at 900 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.30), at the Hillside 
Chapel, near the Orchard House. The following are the lec 
turers and subjects for 1881: 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, dean of the faculty, five lectures on 
“The Philosophy of Life’; Mr. Alcott will also deliver the 
Salutatory and Valedictory. Mr. E. C. Stedman will read a 
m at the opening session, July 10, 1881. Prof. W. T. 
arris, five lectures on ‘‘ Speculative Philosophy,’’ and five on 
the “‘ History of Philosophy.’’ Dr. H. K. Jones, five lectures 
on “The Platonic Philosophy,’ and five on “ Platonism in its 
Relation to Modern Civilization.”” Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
two lectures: (1) ‘‘Dr. Channing”; (2) ‘‘ Margaret Fuller.” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, two lectures. Mrs. E. D. Cheney, a 
lecture on ‘Color.’ Rev. J. S. Kidney, D.D., three lectures 
on “The Philosophic Groundwork of Ethics.”” Rev. W. H. 
Channing, three lectures. Mr. S. H. Emery, Jr., two lectures 
on “‘System in Philosophy.” Mr. F. B. Sanborn, three lec- 
tures on ‘ Literature and National Life.’’ Dr. E. Mulford, 
three lectures on ‘Political Philosophy.’ Mr. Denton J. 
Snider, five lectures on ‘‘Greek Poetry and History.” Mr. 
H. G. O. Blake, readings from Thoreau ; Mr. John Albee, 
two lectures; Rev. Dr. Bartol, a lecture; Prest. Porter, of 
Yale College, a lecture; Rev. Dr. Peabody, a lecture; Mr. 
D. A. Wasson, a lecture. 
All students should be registered on or before July 1, 1881, 
at the office of the Sec. in Concord. No preliminary examina- 
tions are required, and no limitation of age, sex, or residence 
in Concord will be prescribed; but it is recommended that per- 
sons under eighteen years should not present themselves as 
students, and that those who take all the courses should reside 
in the town during the term. During the second year of the 
school the whole number of different persons in attendance 
was nearly six hundred, and the average number present was 
about seventy. The success of the undertaking has been such 
as to warrant the faculty in announcing that the school will 
continue permanently from year to year. 


HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WoMEN, 1881.—The eighth 
examination for women by Harvard University will be held in 
Cambridge, New York, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 
1881, and continuing for three days. In accordance with wishes 
expressed by the committee of the Woman’s Education Associ- 
ation, the candidates presenting themselves at this examina- 
tion will be examined upon the subjects required for admission 
to Harvard College, with the exception that any candidate 


may, if she prefers, substitute French and German in place of 
Greek. The time and method of examination, and the papers 
used, will be the same as for the examination for admission, 
and the same privilege of passing a preliminary examination 
on a part of the subjects, and of completing the course in a 
subsequent year, will be allowed. The fee for examination is 
$15. School committees and superintendents seeking well-edu- 
cated teachers will be supplied with a list of those successful 
candidates who propose to devote themselves to the profession 
of teaching. Specimen examination-papers on most of the 
work required will be forwarded to any address. Any further 
information which may be desired will be gladly furnished by 
the secretary for the Woman’s Education Association, 114 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass.; secretary of the New York 
Local Committee, 60 Fifth avenue, New York; secretary of the 
Philadelphia Local Committe, 908 Clinton street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary of the Cincinnati Local Committee, 57 Walnut 
street, Cincinnati, O. 


— An interesting bit of antiquarian furniture has been 
picked up by Lasell Seminary, Auburndale,—two globes, celes- 


ls | tial and terrestial, made in London in 1800. They are yellow 


with age, but in good preservation, and perfectly distinct. The 


The attendance at these meetings, which take place at Wesleyan em celestial globe has the names of the constellations merely, in- 
on the first Saturday of each month, is not so large as it might be, or as need of allegorical figures, as on the globes of to- day. The 
c, that there is always something worth listening to, and that all other is of interest as showing at a glance the progress in geo- 
Boston, at the present time, is that there are too many good things offered | graphical knowledge during the past eighty years. The map 
nstitute of Technol-| \¢ the United States shows the truly wonderful advancement 


. uring that time. 
BOD re ein coting Mc. B.F. Morrison, of Medford, will speak on F Sueliie cat - siieenech: SAME dak tade Gein 
Eas only the names of Indian tribes. West of the Mississippi, the 
— Hon. John Lathrop, reporter of the Supreme Court of} . ne of Louisiana stretches over avast extent of country then 
Massachusetts, has been appointed Lecturer on Corporations | |. der the authority of France, and Mexico reaches as far north 
in the School of Law of the Boston Univ. For the purpose of | as the latitude of 
promoting uniformity on the part of the colleges of New Eng-| nia, with all its undreamed-of riches. 


Eighty years ago all beyond 


oston, including the great State of Califor- 





RHODE ISLAND. 
— The last quarterly report of Dr. Leach, Supt. of the Prov- 


Arts may be admitted, either on passing a satisfactory exam-| idence Schools, is interesting and suggestive. The following is 
ination in the subjects heretofore announced, or, if they pre-| an abstract: 


The # age te on age of peogrent. In no epoch of the 
) 


knowledge been so enlarged as in 
emselves to that which is within the reach of the 


t, and men are beginning to in what is 


e human faculties. 





from Rockland, Brockton, Abington, and South Abington, 





11.00,« Ul - Pp ” . BB Supt. 
of Schools, Lynn} in senor Education; Paper bly 0 ruce, Supt 
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besides school committees and others. On Thursday evening 


A similar spirit of speculating and theorizing is common in 


the lower departments of education. There are those who are 
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not content with correcting what is defective in the old system 
of instruction, but would discard everything that is old. 
That there have been important improvements in methods of 
instruction in the last fifty years, and that there is need of 
still greater improvements, cannot be doubted; but it is nec- 
essary to distinguish what is rational and practical from what 
is crude and visionary. After all the discussion of systems 
and methods, and the adoption of the wisest, we should not 
ignore the fact that it is the teacher who gives character to the 
school. We shall never be able to elevate our schools to what 
they ought to be until our schools are so organized that candi- 
dates shall have an epportunity to serve an apprenticeship in 
the room with our most skillful and capetlanssd teachers, and 
learn to teach and govern by their example. The science of 
teaching may be taught theoretically, but the art can be ac- 
quired only in the schoolroom.~+ The highest duty of the 
teacher is to build up in the pupil a pure and virtuous charac- 
ter. The present mode of examining candidates for teachers is 
eften a mere farce. Correct answers to questions in written 
oxaminations afford but slight evidence of the ability to teach 
and govern a school successfully. The only test that can be 
depended upon is the work done in the schoolroom. 

here is another subject that ought to receive the atten- 
tion of the committee. When teachers have served the city 
faithfully for many years, and through infirmities are unable 
to render as acceptable service as when in the prime of life, 
ought they not to receive favorable consideration, so that ne- 
cessity will not compel them to retain their position in the 
school when it would be wiser for them to retire ? 

There are a few prominent faults in our schools which 
should be pointed out, until they are elected. There is a ten- 
dency to crowd too much and too great a Variety of studies 
into our schools, and to uire too much of our pupils in a 

ven time. The substantial and practical are too often neg- 
ected for what is showy and superficial. Too much time is 
spent in learning technical terms and definitions which convey 
no definite meaning to the youthful mind. Young pupils 
should be taught by a natural method to put forth their own 
strength. Whatever they can be encouraged to do for them- 
selves should never be done for them. 

In the management of schools, good discipline is a necessity. 
A school that is not well governed cannot be well taught. 

Corporal a ought to be diminished as much as 
possible. The least of it is found in the best schools; it 
should never be resorted toexcept in extreme and obstinate 
cases ; even then not until other methods have failed, and 
never with severity. 


=@7 -——-—< 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Mystic Valley Inst., at Mystic Bridge, has enjoyed 
great prosperity this year. Several students who wished to 
enter this term have been compelled to wait. The college and 
graduating classes are larger than usual. The normal class 
contains many teachers of experience, and several who expect 
to enter the field at no distant day. THz New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL, with other educational papers, is always found on 
the teacher’s table, and is carefully read and discussed by the 
students. 

Village schools are generally under the direction of college 
graduates. County schools are generally taught by efficient 
teachers, and the attendance is good. The small schools of 
Connecticut have always compared favorably with similar 
schools in other States. 

— Mr. F. E. Burnette, of this State, has just been appointed 
supt. of the schools of Houston, Texas, and has accepted the 
appointment. He is to enter upon his duties on the first of 
January. Mr. Burnette has long been the most prominent 
and successful teacher in Eastern Connecticut. With long and 
varied experience, ripe scholarship, great enthusiasm in his 
work, and indomitable energy, he combines rare qualifications 
for this important and responsible position. We congratulate 
the friends of education in Houston on their good fortune in 
securing his efficient services. 

— The Yale Coll. faculty has abolished the two freshman 
secret societies, Delta Kappa and Kappa Sigma Epsilon. The 
organizations thus destroyed are chaptered fraternities, having 
branches at Dartmouth and other colleges. They have ex- 
isted, — the former since 1845, and the latter since 1840. 

— Through the efficient efforts of Mr. Albert Barrows, the 
truant officer at Willimantic, the last report of the Board of 
Ed. is able to say that in this large town with 6,000 inhabitants 
but three children could be found who had not attended school 
the previous year according to the requirements of the statute. 
During his three years’ service, Mr. Barrows has been the 
means of compelling 235 children to attend school, belonging 
mostly to families of French Canadians. According to the 
same report, there were 1,675 children in the State at large de- 
tained from school, whom the law requires to attend; but 
probably there is no State in the Union that enforces its law 
of compulsory attendance better than Connecticut. 

— A brief institute was recently held in Hanover under the 
direction of Sec. Northrop, who, aided by Messrs. Carleton 
and Northend of New Britain, Bishop of Norwich, and Adams 
of Westerly, gave the lectures and lessons. The citizens man- 
ifested very great interest, and did all in their power to make 
the occasion one of profit and interest. Mr. Billings, principal 
of the School, aided greatly in promoting the objects of the 
Institute. Mr. Billings enjoys the confidence of the people to 
a large degree, and is evidently doing a good work. 


— A similar institute was held at Canterbury, at which Sec." 


Northrop and Messrs. Carleton and Northend took part, as- 
sisted by Somes of Danielsonville. In both places Miss Lu- 
della 8S. Peck, of the Normal School, contributed much to the 





interest by giving delightful readings and recitations. The 
citizens of Canterbury generously entertained all in attendance. 

— We learn that Mr. Williams, late of West Hartford, is 
doing a good work in his new position at Southington. His 
interest in his chosen calling, added to his literary qualifica- 
tions, will do much to insure success in this important position. 

— Mr. Fred B. Mitchell, a member of Amherst Coll., has 





taken charge of the graded school in East Hampton. Mr. 
Mitchell had taught one term in Berlin to general satisfaction. 
We have no doubt of his suecess in his present position. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Foreign. — Lord Roseberry has been elected lord-rector of 
the Univ. of Edinburgh. 

The civic authorities of Yokohama have introduced the 
New Testament in Japanese into the public schools of that city. 

The Royal Society of England has awarded Prof. Sylvester, 
of the Johns Hopkins Univ., in Baltimore, the Copely medal, 
the highest distinction in their gift. This was unanimously 
voted by the Council in recognition of the originality and va- 
riety of Prof. Sylvester’s mathematical work, and his valuable 
services in stimulating high mathematical study in Baltimore. 
The compliment was coupled privately with an expression of 
regret that Prof. Sylvester’s ability had been transferred to 
America. 

When we read the statigtics of education in Russia, we get a 
view of a new cause of the discontent of the people, and find 
another justification of the hatred of the despotic government. 
A Russian journal of education shows that if all the Russian 
people are to be educated, there will be 1,000 new schools 
wanted in the St. Petersburg district, 2,600 in that of Novgo- 
rod, and, not to mention other instances, as many as 5,000 in 
that of Charkow. 

The Cambridge memorial in favor of giving the B.A. de- 
gree to women who have fulfilled the collegiate as well as the 
other condition of graduation, is to be pressed on the senate of 
the university at an early day ; and a new memorial, from 
non-resident members of the university, in favor of that step 
is being largely signed. 

CANADA.—The Queen’s Univ. of Kingston, Ont., have 
made several changes and appointments in the profes- 
sional and teaching staff. James Fowler, M.A., formerly in- 
structor in the natural sciences in the New Brunswick Normal 
School, has been appointed lecturer on botany, zodlogy, and 
geology. A. B. Nicholson, B.A., isthe new assistant-professor 
of classics, and Prof. J. W. Tavener, of Toronto, has been 
made Watkins lecturer on elocution for 1880-81. 

Two hundred and fifty teachers lately applied for situations 
in the schools at Collingwood, Ont. A local paper makes the 
following sensible remarks thereon: ‘‘ We are troubled with 
a superabundance of teachers. Parents are making a great 
mistake when, on account of supposed extra ability, they des- 
tine their sons to a scholastic career. The market is already 
overstocked. Were their talents turned into other channels, 
it would prove far more beneficial to the country and remu- 
nerative to themselves. 

A scholarship worth $125 per annum has been established 
in Univ. of Victoria Coll., Cobourg, by the Wellington District 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. Sherman has been appointed to the chair of Political 
Economy and English Literature in Acadia Coll., Halifax, N. 8. 

A bill to incorporate the St. John’s Coll. Ladies School, has 
passed the Manitoba Legislature. This is the first introduc- 
tion of the higher education of ladies in the prairie province. 


WIsconsiIn.—During the past yeaf the State has expended 
$2,513,301.83 upon her public schools, which have been largely 
increased both in number and efficiency. The State has 5,568 
school districts, not including the independent cities, which 
nuraber twenty-seven. The school population is 483,453; the 
attendance during the year was 298,286. Adding to this the 
nutnber of children attending other schools, the total number 
receiving instruction proves to be 324,582. There are 6,844 
teachers employed, the male teachers receiving in the country 
districts $37.75 per month, and the female teachers $25.72. 
The average salary paid to male teachers in the independent 
cities was $838.51 per annum, and to the female teachers 
$341,89,—a decrease of $515. The highest yearly salaries paid 
to male teachers are: In Racine, $1,500; In Mineral Point 
and Oshkosh, $1,750; in Madison, $2,000; and in Mil- 
waukee, $2,200. Female teachers received in nine cities $500 
and upwards; in Racine $800, and in Milwaukee $1,200. Su- 
perintendent Whitford mentions the need of better qualified 
and more oes teachers, the grading of the country 
schools, and the general institution of the township system in 
place of the district system. 

Prof. 8S. 8S. Rockwood, of the State Normal School at White- 
water, has been appointed assistant-State Supt. and will enter 
upon the duties of that office Jan. 1, 1881. 


IowAa.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at Des Moines Dec. 28-31. Program: 

Address of Welcome, C. A. Dudley, Des Moines; Response, 
Robt, Saunderson, prest. of Assoc.; Address, A. L. Frisbie, 
Des Moines; “‘ The Right Use of Text-Books,” Dr. E. Poppe, 
Burli n; “ The Sma Boca yy Henry Sabin, Clinton; 
“ ants of Country Schools,” Miss S. Blackburn, Vinton; 
President’s Address, Robert Sanderson, Burlington; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in England,” L. F. Parker, Iowa City; “The Work of 
Normal Schools,”’ J. Piper, Chicago ; “‘ The Relation of Su- 
perintendents to Teachers,” H. H. Seerley, Oskaloosa; ‘ Ex- 
tent to which our Schools are Failing in Determining Habits 
of Study, and the Remedy,” G. A. Graves, Ackley; ‘The 
Waste in Teaching Language in our Schools,” L. T. Weld, 
Cresco; and an address by Hon. John Eaton, Washing- 


D. C. 
ay. Friday, Dec. 31, the sessions will be devoted to 
relating to work of normal institutes. Topics : A Graded 
Course of Study for Normal Institutes; How much time should 
be given to Instruction in the ordi branches, and how 





subjects outside the branches in which teachers are to be ex- 
amined ? Should teachers receive exemption from the yearly 
examinations in consideration of attendance at a specified 
number of Normal Institutes? What changes, if any, are 
needed in our Normal-Institute system ? 

The management of the State Inst. forthe Blind, at Vinton, 
wish it distinctly understood that theirs is not a blind asylum, 
but a college for the blind, the design of which is to give the 
blind the same advantages that the common-school system 
gives to the more fortunate. Hence the propriety of the name 
the ‘‘ Iowa College for the Blind.” ; 

The Wesleyan Univ., Mt. Pleasant, will establish a chair of 
Didactics, so as to afford normal training for those of its stu- 
dents that desire it. It is expected that work will begin in the 
normal dedartment with the opening of the winter term. 

Inurors. — The State Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in 
Springfield, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. The program includes the 
president’s address, by John W. Cook, of Normal; a lecture 
on “Supervision of Quincy (Mass.) Schools,’’ by Col. F. W. 
Parker, Boston ; a paper on ‘School Systems,” by 8S. H. 
White, Peoria; lecture on ‘‘ Gems of Literature in our Public 
Schools,’”’ by John B. Peaslee, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati; 
paper on “‘ Classical Instruction,’ by A. F. Nightingale, Lake- 
view High School; ‘‘ Truancy in the Public Schools, its Cause 
and Cure,” by J. H. Blodgett, Rockford; and ‘‘State System 
of Institutes,’ by Will H. Smith, Supt. of Schools, McLean 
Co., Bloomington. 

The second meeting of the Western Kindergarten Assoc. 
will be held at Chicago, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. Those who de- 
sire to bring questions or propositions before the meeting, will 
please communicate these to W. N. Hailmann, 251 East Lafay- 
ette street, Detroit, Mich. Persons who will read papers, or 
who have suggestions to make concerning pa my to be read, 
will please inform Mr. Hailmann without delay, so that a full 
program may be published soon. It is hoped that the meeting 
will be full and interesting. All who take an interest in the 
cause of Froebel are cordially invited. 

During the last eighteen months, in Grundy county, a 
teachers’ association has been organized and kept in running 
order, and an “‘ educational column” has been conducted, in 
one of the county papers, by the County Superintendent. 
Also, at the Jate Normal Institute, a teachers’ library was es- 
tablished, in which the County Superintendent deposited 115 
volumes from his own private library. A number of the 
teachers have also contributed, and it now bids fair to soon 
become one of the largest teachers’ libraries in the State. 

KEntTuCKY. — The Teachers’ Convention of Boyle Co. met 
in Perryville last week, having a larger attendance than ever 
before, there being 24 present. The session was a very inter- 
esting one, and several very fine papers were read, one es- 

cially good on the ‘‘Common-school System of Kentucky.”’ 

he ‘‘ query-box’’ afforded some very spirited discussions, 
and proved a source of much valuable information. 


InNDIANA.—The 27th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Indianapolis, Dec. 28, 29, 30. Program: 
Inaugural address, by President-elect John Cooper, Supt. 
Richmond schools; “‘ Analytical Reading,’’? by Joseph Car- 
hart, A.M., State Normal School; ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of 
Shelley,”’ by F. P. Adams, prin. Normal School, Danville; 
‘** Educational Exhibits at Internation Expositions,’’? by John 
L. Campbell, A.M., LL.D., Wabash Coll.; ‘‘ Whom we Teach, 
What we Teach, How we Teach,’’ by Prof. J. G. May, Salem, 
Ind.; **‘ An Essay to Define and Encourage Professional Edu- 
cation, by Prof. Geo P. Brown, prest. State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; lecture, ‘‘The Science of Childhood,”’ 
by Rev. O. C. McCulloch, Indianapolis ; ‘‘ Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Our School System compared with that 
of Canada,’’ by John Moore, Supt. of Schools, New Harmony, 
Ind.; ‘‘ Anticipative Work in Teaching,’”’ by R. G. Boone, 
Supt. Frankfort Public Schools; essay, ‘*‘ Under the Surface,”’ 
by Carrie B. Sharpe, Fort Wayne Public Schools ; ‘‘ Special 
Schools for Juvenile Delinquents,’’ by Horace 8S. Tarbell, 
Supt. Indianapolis Schools. 

The next session of the Indiana College Assoc. will be held 
at Indianapolis, on the 26th and 27th of Dec. Program: Pres- 
ident’s address, Prof. A. R. Benton, LL.D., of Butler Univer- 
sity; Scientific theme, Prof. J. M. Coulter; historical themes, 
Prof. John C, Ridpath, LL.D., of Asbury Univ., and Prof. 
Catherine Merrill, A.M., of Butler Univ.; philosophical theme, 
Prest. D. W. Fisher, D.D., of Hanover Coll.; educational 
themes, by several members of the Assoc., led by Prest. E. E. 
White, LL.D., of Purdue Univ. Election of officers for ensu- 
ing year. 

Illinois has a school population of 1,010,851, an enrollment of 
704,041, and 11,599 school districts, supporting 11,954 schools. 
The State has, moreover, 661 private schools, instructing 60,- 
440 pupils. There are only 4,045 illiterates in Illinois. Dur- 
ing the last school year the public school expenditures of the 
State amounted to $7,531,941.79. The average amount paid 
monthly to the male teachers was $44.24; to the female teach- 
ers, $35.28. 


MINNESOTA.—Miss Kate C. Grant, who went from this State 
about a year ago to teach in the Argentine Republic, has re- 
cently been appointed to the position of vice-director at the 
normal school at Mendoza. She formerly taught in Winona 
and Red Wing. Miss Franc Allyn, who went from Winona 
several years ago, and has held a high position in the normal 
— of the Argentine Republic, is expected home in a few 
months. 

Carleton Coll., at Northfield, has a faculty consisting of 
twelve professors, and there are over two hundred students in 
attendance, 


KANSAS.—The examination of teachers is conducted by a 
board, consisting of the superintendent and two members 
chosen by the board of supervisors, Were all States to pass & 
similar law, it would strengthen our school system. Few per- 
sons have reached that state of perfection necessary to bear 
defeat gracefully. It is the most natural thing in the world to 
excuse a failure by blaming some one else. Were three men, 
instead of one, to bear the responsibility of the examinations, 
much of the unfriendly and unjust criticism of teachers, meth- 
ods, and school officers would not be indulged in. Passing 
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work performed by the superintendent, the most important, 
difficult, and trying. All other duties are of little import com- 
pared with it; for upon the honesty and intelligence with which 
this duty is discharged depend the success and welfare of our 
schools. 

= 

DELAWARE.—The Sussex Co. Teachers’ Inst. met at George- 
town on the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th insts. State Supt. Grover, 
Prest. Purnell of Delaware Coll., H. C. Carpenter of Lewes 
Acad., T. W. Williams of Seaford, D. T. Marvel and J. L 
Thompson of Georgetown, were present and by their addresses 
added much to the interest: The active discussions of nearly 
all important educational questions manifested an increasing 
interest in the public schools in this State. Delaware is rais- 
ing her standard, and marching upward in all matters pertain- 
ing to education. 

MICHIGAN.—There are 70 young ladies in the freshman class 
of the literary department of the State Univ. It is thought the 
number attending the various departments will this year 
reach nearly 1,600. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Westmoreland Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Greensburg, 
commencing Monday, Dec. 27, and continuing one week. 
Prof. E. V. DeGraff, A.M., will give Instruction in the Eng- 
lish Branches, present Methods of Instruction, and deliver 
talks on School Management. Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
State Supt., will give instruction on subjects suggested by the 
teachers. Prof. J. H. Ryckman will give Instruction in Lan- 
guage and Literature. he evening lectures will be by Prof. 
DeGraff, ‘‘ Bound to Win’’; Mr. Wallace Bruce, ‘‘ Woman- 
hood in Shakespeare ’’; Dr. Talmage, ‘‘ Bright Side of Things” ; 
Mr. R, J. Burdette (Hawkeye), ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Mous- 
tache’’; ete. 

An interesting report of the progress of education in West- 
moreland Co., and of the noble enthusiasm and zeal of Supt. 
Spiegel, has been crowded out of our columns owing to the 
unusual demand for space in other departments. From this 


| 

| valued communication we condense a few facts: There are 380 
schools in the county, every one of which is visited by Supt. 
Spiegel during the year, who has an admirable system of classi- 
fication, through a Course of Study arranged by him for rural 
district schools. The teachers and school directors are full of 
zeal and are doing good work. Strictly professional teachers 
are being secured. 441 provisional certificates were granted 
for the supply of the 380 schools, a smaller surplus than at 
any previous year. The institutes have been large, and in- 
struction has been given by the leading educators of the State, 
aided by outside talent. 

Josiah Jackson, of Kennett Sq., Chester Co., has been 
chosen to the chair of Mathematics in the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Hon. J. W. Wickersham, State Supt. of Public Inst., has 
sent a copy of the “ Report of Examinations of Schools in 
Norfolk Co., Mass.,”” by Geo. A. Walton, agent of the State 
Board of Ed., to each of the Co. Supts. of the State, with an 
accompanying circular, asking that ‘‘ similar tests’? may be 
applied in the schools under their. charge “in a similar man- 
ner,”’ and that the results may be carefully tabulated and pre- 
served. Mr. Wickersham says, ‘‘The public schools of this 
State ought to show better results than those exhibited in Mr. 
Walton’s report; do they ? Our children ought at least to be 
making fair progress in rm | to read, write, and cipher; 
how does the matter stand?’’ Pennsylvania has county su- 
pervision, and Massachusetts has no county supervision. The 
results in the State will be audited with interest. 

The State Normal School at Lock Haven has 30 per cent. 
larger attendance than ever before. Its last graduating class 
numbered 46; the present is almost as large. 

New Yor«.—The Teachers’ Inst. of the city of Buffalo 
held, on Dec. 4, an interesting session. Supt. Fox presided, 
and Miss Sylvia J. Eastman, of the Central School, read an 
admirable paper on ‘‘Compositions.’’ The following points 
were set forth: There were evident defects in our system of 
popular culture. Among these defects was the failure of 








compositions.” Richard Grant White and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., were quoted as authority on the subject of defects 
in our popular education. Two points were elaborated: (1) 
The imagination of the child should be especially cultivated; 
(2) He should be taught the art of expression. Following the 
paper came the memorial exercises incident to the completion 
of the monument to the memory of the late Victor M. Rice, 
Supt. of Public Schools of the State of New York for many 
years. The monument is of beautiful granite, and very 
shapely. On one side is the inscription, “‘ Victor M. Rice, born 
at Mayville, Chautauqua Co., 1818; died Oct. 18, 1869.” On 
the other side, “‘By the Teachers of Buffalo,” and on the 
third, “‘ Author of the System of Free Schools of the Empire 
State.” Major G. H. Stowits delivered the oration, and gave 
‘“‘ A Brief Sketch of the Educational Services of the late Victor 
M. Rice.’’ Following the oration came the Memorial Poem, 
written for the occasion by Mr. J. W. Barker. Hon. E. C. 
Sprague paid an eloquent and fitting tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Rice, whom he well knew. 

West Point sends forth fifty graduates. The Secretary of 
War, in his address to the class, took occasion to condemn al] 
eens or unmanly treatment, of real or,supposed in- 
eriors. 

The comet discovered by Prof. Swift, of Rochester, on the 
10th of October, is in the constellation Gegasus. On the 11th 
of October, Prof. Peters, of Clinton, discovered another planet 
in the asteroid group. 

Three women have been elected members of the Board of 
Education at Saratoga. Gentlemen ran on an opposition 
ticket, but the ladies were chosen by a handsome majority. 

WISCONSIN.—The State ‘Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 
Madison, Dec. 27 to 30,—J. Q. Emery, Prest. Addresses and 
papers will be ere by Prest. J. Bascom, on ‘* Development of 
Language; ‘‘Course of Reading for Teachers,” Supt. J. T. 
Lunn; ‘ School Discipline,—its Objects and Methods,” W. E. 
Anderson, S. A. Hooper, Prest. McGregor; ‘‘The Child of 
To-day,—the Citizen of To-morrow,” J. B. Whiting, M.D.; 


teachers to train their pupils properly in the habit of “‘ writing | ‘‘ State Tax for our Public Schools,’”’ State Supt. Whitford; 
| 
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told her she would have to use “‘coin”’ or political influence | phate, a young lady recovered her reason, who had been ren- Science, . ‘ 8 55 
in order to get a place in the schools. dered insane by a dream. | Address T. W. BICKNEL ublisher, 





‘THE MARVELLOUS 


ORGUINETTE. 


Plays all the Latest Music. 





Perfect in Execution, 











Strong in Construction. 
Durable in Every Part. 


Perfect in Executicn. 


It is Unlimited in its Variety of Tunes ; Bae RORLS 44 
It isa Marvel of Cheapness, Unique in Design. 
, , : Perfectly Simple in Principle. 
And the King of Musical Novelties. 


Style C, with Attachment. 


—_—_@—__.. 


~ Wits 





Musical Cabinet. 









































“ It develops a love and taste for music, teaches graphically the relative value THe Musicat Capiner is a splendid organ operating almost automatically, 
of notes, - difficult to impart otherwise ; the heaping of time, formation of | without a key board, so that a child can perform on it, and rival the regular organ 
sound, etc.” — Pror. Brasius. nerformance of the most accomplished professors. 

T r : 
THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 

6@ Send for Circulars. 831 Broadway, between 12th and 13th Streets, NEW YORK. 

HOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. ep egeeneastmey 
Siesttitnea ed 1872, by Prof, Alex. Graham Bell. Vis WELLESLEY COLLEGE, TAI! LOR INC. CHEAP MAPS for THe SCHOOL ROOM. 
&e. Fo theemenes adree TE ALONZO BUTTER. 508 THB I offer the following copper-plate maps, 1314x181 in., 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass. 2023(1) | Higher Education of Women. We would respectfally invite Gentlemen to examine pore he colored on stone for Zell's Atlas, at 1 =. 

Fa ge our selections of SUITINGS and OVERCOATINGS | Guitah States bocce ta ete with map of the entire 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, | _ soven Distinct Courses of Collogiate Study, vin: |", Ue thet orders elsewhere, I. New-England States and Long Island. ” 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 9 = Our stock comprises choice fabrics and styles in 1 New York, New ve 4 Fenseng Del. and Md. 
Pe &., Philadelphia. |The General College Course, III. Ia., Mo., Ka., Ne , Wy., and Mont. 
in Hlocution. | Course in reader teacher and ary |The Scientific Course. ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GEmmaN| ‘Y- Dichigen ea 
Course ee peace, ener ee tere, tnd ibe |The Pive Years’ Musical Course. Goons, Vi. Texes, Indian Ter.sand New Mexico 
= WIE, omODATeL ae Pam, | shoe Masthomton, Adore Languages |rMh refer oo ow ects wt | Suse he Mar 
. workmanship, and th Cc. W. BDEEN 
Sererss mont’ iat” Stamering ured ninthors Oounee for those only who have | **°ntion necessary to get up thoroughly catintactory 20,902 School Ballatin Ofic Syracuse NT. 
"Stacy Batter, and | been Teachers. a eee WANTED, 
'**_| The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will Mey ne cO., A TEACHER with energy, tact, business capacity, and 
ENGLAND agers OF EDUCATION, ae? ADA L. HOWARD, President, 2 Winter Street, cor, Washington 8t., School in the near W West. 4 fortune an comrtowing bet right 
Ne oualee information, address F. B. Sxow. 176 as Wellesley, Mass. 296 tf Besten, Mass, 1208 Ob estant Ban Garrat tooo. Epcoatioxas metal’ 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In calling attention to the announcement of 
‘* The Lord’s Prayer,”’ a pure line steel-plate 
engraving, by Delwin F. Brown, in Tur Jour- 
NAL of this week, we feel constrained to say 
that it is a work of rare excellence. Each let- 
ler is embellished in the highest forms of 
beauty that art in the service of religion can 
create, and the whole illuminated by the 
grandest pictorial conceptions of the old mas- 
ters, making it indeed ‘‘a gem of inexpressible 
purity and matchless beauty.”’ Such a silent, 
yet ever-speaking teacher, should be found in 
every home, shedding its moral and exsthetic 
influence over all, and especially the young, 
who will in after years bless their parents for 
having made it their daily companion in child- 
hood, thus indelibly impressing the eye, the 
memory, and the heart. 

Mr. Delwin F. Brown is the professor of 
penmanship in the Adelphi Academy in Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥Y. In his profession he is-an artist of 
genius and of practical power and skill not sur- 
passed, if equaled, by any person in the world. 
It required six years of close labor to make the 
original picture, before engraving it, and the 
cost of engraving was $15,174. It contains 
nine groups, the originals of which are by the 
most noted old masters, illustrating the great- 
est events of our Saviour’s life, from the Na- 
tivity to the Ascension, with Da Vinci’s por- 
traits of the Saviour and his Apostles, — in all 
115 heads. For descriptive circular and price, 
address Delwin F. Brown, postoffice box, 3061, 
New York city. 


J. A. SwAskEy, 21 Brattle street, Boston, 
manufactures Blackboards that are very 
smooth, hard, and durable. Crayons and erasers 
last longer on his boards, thereby making a 
great saving, as the ordinary blackboards wear 
out such articles very fast. Mr. Swasey’s 
boards are first-class and his prices are rea- 
sonable. 








issi. 
Harper’s Periodicals. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year........ .....++. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


-A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s Magazine.... 
Harper’s Weekly....... Ge TORR. 004s ccc eck $10.00 
Harper’s Bazar ....... 


Harper’s Magazine.... 
Harper’s Weekly......- One Year.......+.. «++ 7.00 


Harper’s Magazine.... 
Harper’s Bazar ....... } One p  Aeeag eer ee 7.00 


Harper’s Weekly...... 
Harper's Bazar... ..., fOBC Y@ar...e---.seee. 7.00 





In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all of the best literary talent in the world; in 
the Weekly athoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful miscel- 
lagy that will always aid in the sweetest and pleasantest 
of all earthly hours, those spent in the companionship 
of the little folks around the hearth-fire and within 
the sanctuary of home.— Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston, 


Surely, no cultivated home will be without its means 
of entertainment where these periodicals come as 
guests, and no home in which they are taken can be 
classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, how 
varied, and how stimulating are the four publications 
which we have mentioned! —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, Biog- 
raphy, History and Fiction, at prices ranging from 
10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Harper's 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished gratui- 
tously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 


ta HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Addres HARPER & BROTHERS, 








JANUARY ATLANTIC, | 


Ready, for sale everywhere, contains 


FRIENDS: A DUET. First three chapters of 
a powerful Serial Story, by ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 


WITHIN THE GATE. L. M. C. A touch- 
ing poetical tribute to Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, by 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


SYAEWEE. A delightful, witty paper on the English 
hotel serving-man, by T. B. ALDRICH. 


SARA BERNHARDT. A noteworthy essay, by 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. Four ad- 
ditional chapters of Mr. HENRY JAMES’s brilliant 
Serial Story. 


ASYMPOSIUM OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
A very interesting paper, by HARRIET W. PRESTON. 


“WE TOMBE of YE POET CHAUCER.” 
A vigorous and graceful poem, by E. C. STEDMAN, 


GETTING MARRIEDINGERMANY. An 
exceedingly interesting and amusing account of the 
difficulty an American couple experienced in get- 
ting married in Berlin. 


SOCIOLOGY AND HEBO-WORSHIP. An 
Evolutionist’s reply to Dr. William James’s recent 
article, by JOHN FISKE. 


A LOOK AHEAD. A thoughtful political article. 


THE WIVES OF POETS, The first of a series 
of papers, by WILLIAM M. RossErrt. 


A WINTER JOURNEY IN COLORADO, 
By PROF. N. 8. SHALER. 


REVIEWS OF HOLIDAY BOOKS AWVD 
OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. With 
other Essays, Poems, and The Contributors’ Club. 





Ie The January number begins a New Vol- 
ume. Now is the time to subscribe, 


TERMS : Single Number, 35 cents ; $4.00 a year, post- 

age free. With fine life-size portrait of LONGFELLOw, 

BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, or HOLMES, $5,00 ; 

with two portraits, $6.00 ; with three, $7.00 ; with four, | 
$8.00 ; with all five portraits, $9.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


299 a 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 
Miss F. E. PAINE, PRINCIPAL, 


Instruction in Classes and Private Lessous, at No. 622 
Tremont St., No. 126 Mt. Vernon 8t., also at residences. 
Reference made to Prof. B. J. Lang, Prof, G. L, Os- 
good, Gen. H. K. Oliver, Prof. Hiram Orcutt, Mr. Oliver 
Ditson; also to Prof. D. B, Hagar, Judge Endicott, Hon. 





— FOR —— 


Choir and Congregation,” 


Containing FOUR REPONSIVE SERVICES, and ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEST Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 

* Angel’s Story,” ‘* There’s a Song in the Air,” “ Mo- 
zart”’ Wark, the Herald Angels), “ Xavier” (Hark, 
what mean those holy Voices), “ Folsom” (Brightest 
and best, etc.), “ Zerah” (To us a Child of Hope), 
“ While the Shepherds Watched,” “ Sears” (It came 
upon the Midnight), ‘“‘ Bond” (Calm on the listening 
Ear), “Silent N ght, Holy Night,” “* Antioch” (Joy to 
the World), “ St. Ann’s.” 


te These tunes may be used in the ordinary way, or 
sung in connection with the beautiful preludes which 
accompany them, forming a powerful, continuous, and 
cumulative exercise for the choir and ‘‘ all the people.” 


Price, $7.50 per Hundred Copies; Single 
Copy, by mail, 10 cents. 


JOUN CHURCH & CO., 
‘o Suw voRk. | += CINCINNATI, 0. 


Charming Gift-books 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


‘‘The purity of her sentiment, the unstrained felicity 
and naturalness of her style, the thorough likeableness 
of all the people to whom she introduces us, all conspire 
to render her stories about as nearly perfect in their 
way as anything in this world ever gets to be.’’— Good 
Company. 


DEEPHAVEN. “Little Classic” style, red edges, 
$1.25. 

“It isa common thing to say about a book that it is 
charming, or interesting, or absorbing, and very often 
it is said without — particular meaning or interest. 
But here is a book which is really all three.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. “ Little Classic” 
style, red edges, $1.25. 

“Seven charming short stories. . . . The autumn 
is not likely to bring aareing more wholly delightful 
to lovers of the best light literature.’’— New York 
Evening Post. 

“ A delicious little book.’’— Hartford Courant. 








PLAY DAYWS. StoriesforChildren. Square 16mo, 
$1.50. 


“Each of the fifteen stories is so entertaining that 
one hardly knows which is best, and is captivated with 
them all.”’— Worcester Spy. 
“If Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of Play 
Days in any household where there is a little girl he 
isn’t the kind of Santa Claus we take him for.’ — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


*,*For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid,on receipt 





T. G. Wheatland, ex-Gov. Gardner, Hon. D. E. Ware, 
Patrons. 
Apply at 622 Tremont St., Boston, 298tf | 





For the coming season no more tasteful and elegant 
well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & CO. 
We have made a careful selection, which we offer to 


(“Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful | 4 
Cards cannot be cultivated too early. 269 





TRACHERS! 


LOGO Marcus Ward's Beautiful Cards, § eee not, 


Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... 3.00 


The MacKinnon Pen. 


THE ECOMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 
isda! 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


THE ONLY PEN A Written Guarantee manuracTuRers. 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


of price by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 


Teachers only at the following LOW PRICES : 


Address early, H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Vinss. 





The above are FACTS whi 


tended for use. 





Patentees and Manufacturers, 





299 a Franklin Square, New York. 


uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


MACKINNON PEN CO., 


ch it behooves every man who 


“CHRISTMAS SERVICES | 


Edgar A. Poe's Works. 


Household Edition. 


Poems — Sketches — Essays — Tales of Mystery 
and Imagination — Etc. — Life by R. H. Stod- 
dard, and Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Cloth, $2.00 ; 
Half-calf, $4.00 ; Turkey-morocco, $5.00. 


Cabinet Edition. 


Poems — Essays — Life by Didier — Introductor 
wm Sarah Helen Whitman — Stee) Portrait, an 
Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf. $3.00; Tur- 
key-morocco, $4.00. 


Diamond Edition. 


Life, Poems, and Portrait. Cloth, $1.00; Half- 
calf, $2.25 ; Turkey-morocco, $3.00. 


Library Edition. 

Complete Werks. Life by Ingram, James 
Russell Lowell, and others, 4 vols. Cloth, $7.50; 
Half-calf, $15.00, 


For Sale by ali Booksellers, and by mail on receipt 
of price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
295 6 714 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

The Schoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks. 

The Bryant & Stratton wee ge Blanks. 

Grammar-School Word-Book and Etymology. 

The Combination Blanks. 

The John D’s Favorite Pen. 


Descriptive list mailed on application. 





289 az (P) 





THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them to be su to 
the best imported. Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. ‘Address 
GEORGE F. KIN 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS anaéoie: 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 








59 Carmine Street. 





Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. mz 


Agents Wan ted. 
“The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 
os by 

By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 

This volume places at immediate command the most 

+ ge thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 

world. 


Over Five Thousand subjects, topically arranged, 
supply the most brilliant illustrations for the use 
of all. 


A fresh, taking, beautiful book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
only by subscription. Agents wanted. Send for cir- 
cular. Subscriptions received by 

B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
293 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 




















AGENTS Soma ss Ses Eee 














Via 





In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 best authors, Introduc- 
tion by Rev. THEO. L. CUYLER, D. D. A 
charming gift. Ilastrated, $2.75; morocco, $5, by Mail. 
ALSO Pertaining to Persons, 
FOR .with 










=troduction by J. H. 
: = Vincent, D.D. 466 pp. 

ee — _ $1.75 by mall. 
Tmmensely ponular in the home circle and Sunday-schools. 
E. B. TREAT, Put’r, 757 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, to canvas for Hours 

of Recreation, a handsome lit- 

erary monthly. A paper for 
ihe ES 


everybody. Teachers like it, 
clerks hunger for it, funny men laugh over it, and all 


find valuable information. Liberal offers, cash or pre- 
miums. you mean business, send for specimen copy 


list. 
“ora one T. 8. DENISON, Chicago, Il, 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating |) >tyle, pure in 


1 e, endorsed by phiysicians every-where. An 
elalerts exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 


trated. traordinary Inducements to Agents. 
Saran ON Ee BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, ‘Oho. 

















200 Broadway, News York. 
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Helps for Sunday-School Teachers. 








Requests have come to us to publish 
for 1881. The following list contains the 
of the best which have come to our notice 


a list of the best helps for S. S. teachers 


titles, prices, and publishers of several 


. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, Soston; GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 


Todd and Riddle’s Commentary. $1.25. 
Question Books. “oO series. Edited by Rev. A. F. 
Shauffier. Each, 15 cts. 


The Pilgrim Quarterly. Kdited by Rev. A. F. Shanuffler. 
Per year, 20 cts. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 


Peloubet's Select Notes. $1.25. 


sad International Question-book. 15 cts. 


The Pilgrim Lesson Edited by Rey. A. F. 
Shaffler. 25 cts. 
This house also publishes The Wellspring and Mission- 


ary Echoes (weekly). Each, 65 cts. 


Paper. 


Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Peloubet's 8. 8. Quarterly. 20 cts. 


HOWAKD GANNETT, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Meredith's Pocket-notes. Quarterly. 4 mos., $1.00. 


Monthly Cabinets of Illustrations. 12 mos., $1.00. 


N. E. METHODIST BOOK DEPOT, 38 Bromfield Street, Boston; S. P. MAGEE, Agent. 


The Berean Quarterly. By J.H. Vincent, D.D. 25c. yr. 
The Study for Normal Classes. Quarterly. 
The Berean Leaf. Quarterly. 6 cts. a year. 

“ o Supplement. Lessons, hymns, etc. 


$1.50 a hundred. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C 
Sermons on the International Lessons for 1881. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY; R. F. Cu 
r. Per year, $1; post-paid, $1.10. 


American M 
Child’s Paper. Post-paid, 30 cts. 
o “ 


J. H. Vincent, editor. 


35 cts. 
35 cts. 


The Sanday-school Journal. 
Monthly. 65 cts. 
The Sunday-school Advocate. Monthly. 
a “« Classmate. 


O., 774 Broadway, New York. 
Monday Club, Boston. Sixth series. $1.50. 


MMINGS, Agent, 23 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Little Mother. From the French of Mme. Pressensé. 
by Mrs. L.8. Houghton. 16mo, 278 pp.4 cuts. $1.00, 


Morning Light. Africa: Past and Present. By Rev. W. Moister. 
—_ of Gold. Single copies, 50 cts. per year. Map, and 16 full-page engr.; 12mo, 387 Pp.» $1.50. 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. $2.50, post-paid. From Hong Kong to the Himalayas. y Prof. E. 
Deutcher Volksfreund. Weelky. Warren Clark. 32 beautiful illustrations, 368 pp., 


50. 
Father’s House. By Howe Benning. 16mo, 278 pp., 
4cuts. $1.10. 
Canaan on the International Lessons. By J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. $1.25. Interleaved, $2.00. 


$1.50. 


IRA BRADLEY & CO., 162 Washington Street, Boston. 


(1) Senior Class ; 
15 cts. each. 


The International Lesson series. 
(2) Intermediate Class; (3) Beginners. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Sunday-school Times. Weekly. $2.00. 
The Scholar’s Quarterly. 25 cents a year. 

ADAMS, BLACKMER 
The National Sunday-school Teacher. Monthly. $1.25. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the announcement of New and Important 
Books, especially in the Juvenile Department, 
of Estes & Lauriat on the first page of THE 
Journal of this week. The Zig-Zag Journeys 
in Europe, and in Classic Lands, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, are among the most elegant, in- 
structive, and popular juvenile books ever 
made. Babyhood, and Five Mice in a Mouse- 
trap, by Mrs. Richards, and the genuine edition 
of Chatterboz, are models of excellence in illus- 
trations and matter for children. For adult 
readers we ask special attention to Guizot in 
Private Life, by his daughter, Madame De 
Witt. We have read this book with the deep- 
est interest. See sketch of his life, in con- 
densed form, in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Carileton’s Series of Juveniles, and Dickens’ 
Child History, are just what children want. 


THE testimonials that are volunteered in fa- 
vor of the superiority of the Dixon Pencils for 
all kinds of purposes must be gratifying to the 
manufacturers. The following show how they 
are regarded: 


**T have used Faber’s Pencils (being noted 
as the best) for a great many years in both 
France and America. I was very much sur- 
prised at the superiority of the samples of every 
grade of Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
you left me. I recommend them all for the 
purity of the lead and strength of point, 
especially your soft grades, which have smooth- 
ness and solidity unknown to me up to date. 
I tried them on the various grains of paper I 
use. They are surprisingly good for tracings 
on vegetal paper, from which I can make just 
double the amount of transfers than with any 
pencil I ever used in my twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience. In fact, I am so pleased with these 

that I recommend them to every de- 
signer for calico printing, for carpet and hang- 
ing-paper designers, and for sketch makers. 

Yourstruly, J. Henrt SAVER, JR., 

er for Oriental Print Works, 
Boston, Mass., 1880. 


Apponaag, R. I. 

National Academy of Design, 

23d street, 4th avenue, 

New York, Nov. 23, 1880. 

Dear Sirs :—It gives me pleasure to bear tes- 
testimony to the merits of Dixon’s American 
Graphite Artists’ Pencils. In my own work I 
have found them to be, in all the important re- 
ents of evenness, smoothness, firmness, 








and color, = nie not superior, to any oi ~Ette of Galvin. By Guizot............. 15 ots. 
pencil now in use. ery truly yours 0. 46.—Life rgeon. Illustrated. Octavo. 20 “ 
T. Appison RicHARDS, oo i6.—America Revi hy Soe tenes. the ‘only Re- 

Cos. Ses. H. A. vised and Edition. Cloth....-..... 65 


THE announcement of “ Books for Holiday 
Presents,”’ by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, on the first page of Tue Journat of 
this week, contains books of elegance and per- 
manent value. In searching for presents of 
this kind we advise our readers to take a slip 


magazines or periodicals nicely bound for a 
reasonable price, should notice the card of F. 
J. Barnard, 162 Washington street, Boston, in 
THE JOURNAL. Albums of the most substan- 


The Weekly Lesson Leaf. $7.20 a hundred for a year 


& LYON, Chicago, Ili. 
The National Quarterly. 12 cts. a year. 


King Arthur, and his Knights of the Round 
Table, and The Boy’s Froissant, edited by the 
Sanier, are unequaled for boys. The others 
in the list are suited for all ages, and combine 
standard works with juvenile,—all beautifutly 
illustrated and tastefully bound. 


Tue future of our country depends largely 
upon the right education of the young people, 
and we know of no agency more influential and 
important than the reading in which they in- 
dulge. The periodicals and books should be 
carefully selected which they are encouraged 
and allowed to read. In this connection we 
heartily’: commend the publications of D. Lo- 
throp & Co., of Boston, which are not only in- 


teresting and attractive in matter and style, 
but they are at the same time pure, and prac- 


tically helpful in developing mental growth and 
proper heart-culture. 


Any of our readers, who desire to have their 


tial and tasteful style are made toorder. Mr. 
Barnard is a rising young book-binder, and 
does his word at prices to teachers twenty per 
cent. below the regular charges. Write to him, 
stating your wants, and get his prices. 











If you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 

















Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 


In Every School Ul using 

THE PRACTICAL MUSIC-READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. SmirH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any /eacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any a aes a yoy age 
acopy atonce. Samples sent pos ‘or 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


Standard Series. 


Nos. 48 and 49.—Dickens’s Christmas Books. 
Octavo, Illustrated. Price, each, % cts. 





Postage free. For sale by Booksellers 


free. 
or the publishers, FUNK 


THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. — 


VICTORIES In January, 1879, “ The Literary Revolution” was inaugurated by the 
publication of one small volume. At present, its list, published and in preparation, comprises 
nearly 175 volumes of standard books. 


It gives employment to about hands, and now has facilities for deliv- 
ering to purchasers over five tons of books a day. To meet wax demand for the coming twelve months, at 
least 2,000,000, and probably 3,000,000 volumes, will required. The almost wonderful success which 
the “‘ Revolution” bas achieved is, doubtless, to be attributed to its leading principles, which are: 

I. Publish only books of real merit. 


Il. What is worth reading is worth preserving,—all books are neatly and strongly bound. 
Ill. Work on the basis of the present cost of making books, which is ver much less than it was a few years ago. 
IV. Books have commonly been considered luxuries; in a free — ic they ought to be considered neces- 
sities, and the masses will buy good books by the million if prices are placed within their reach. 
To make $1.00 and a friend is better than to make $5.00 only, and 1000 books sold ata 
each give a profit of only $1000, while 1,000,000 books sold at a profit of 1 cent each give a profit o 
it is more pleasure as well as more profit to sell the million. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION A verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 

* pwxdia, with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors; the 
whole combined under one alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the 
text. Printed from new electrotype plates, brevier type, on superior paper, and bound in fifteen elegant octavo 
volumes of about 900 eseach. It will contaln, complete, about 10 per cent. more than Appleton’s, and 20 per 
cent. more than Johnson’s Cyclopedias, and, though in all respects important to the general reader it is far 
superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of their price. Volumes I. to VI. are now ready, and other 
wohemees will follow, at least two a month, the entire work being completed by April, 1881, and probably sooner. 
Price per volume, in cloth, $1.00; in half Russia, gilt top, $1.50; postage per volume, 21 cents. 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


It has been our custom in previous publications to offer special inducements to those whose orders are soonest 
received. In pursuance of that policy. on or before December 31 only, we will receive orders, with cash, for the 
set of 15 volumes complete, for the nomiaol price of $11.00 for the edition in cloth, and $16.50 for the edition 
in half Russia, gilt top. The price during January will be advanced to $11.50 and $17.25, and a further ad 
vance will be made each month until the work is completed. Volumes will be shipped as may be directed, as 
soon as they are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chamberss Encyclopedia. 


As a portion of the Library of Universal Knowledge, we issue Chamber’s Encyclopedia separately, without 
the American additions, complete In 15 volumes 16mo. In this style it is Sy from new electrotype plate, 
made from very clear nonpareil type. Price, Acme edition, cloth, $7.50; Aldus edition (finer, heavier paper, 
wide margins), half Russia, gilt top, $15. In this style it is now complete and being delivered to purchasers, 


What is the Verdict? 


Anybody can Sxfford to own a cyclopadia now.— Press, Ellenville, N. Y. 

We can only repeat our hearty commendation of a scheme which pl 
literature at a merely nominal price.— Traveller, Boston. 

The day of cheap and good books is once more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise 
for it.—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, Penn. . 

Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the people 
at nominal prices? if so, I admire your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be glad when it is gone’ 
B. F. Conapon, Randolph, N. Y. 

At thege rates any man may, and every man should, have a library.— The Alliance, Chicago, I). 

Is — wonders in book-making. A few dollars will purchase a good library. We pronounce them the 
best books for the money that ever came to our notice.—The Watchman, Boston. 

It is a matter of wonder how such books, in firm binding with good paper and good type, can be offered at 
such a price.— The Standard, Chicago, Il. 

It is a mystery whichjwe will not attempt to explain, how the American Book Exchange can afford to publish 
such a remarkably cheap series of books. Other publishers may be inclined to sneer at them, but so long as the 
Exchange publishes a book at one-tenth the cost at which it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them. 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

We have heretofore given generous notices of this work, because we believe we are doing a favor to our 
readers in so doing.—Hera/d, Utica, N. ¥ 

It entirely obliterates the excuse offered by many who really want a good cyclopedia, but are unable to get 
one of the expensive editions. Quite a number of our readers are subscribers for it, and express themselves 
aa | pleased.— Times, Cochratton, Penn. 

e know of no Peo meer of rcent date that deserves so large a share of public encouragement as this one. 
Sunday Chronicle, Washington, D. C. 

The American Book change is 
absurdly low prices.—Journal, Boston. 

The character of this marvelously low work is too well known to need much elaboration of its merits— 7e/: 
yraph, Pittsburgh. 

They are well printed and bound. Their form is vastly more convenient than the usual unwieldy quarto or 
octavo, and their price is cheap beyond all precedent in book-making.—Sunday Capital, Columbus, Ohio. 

It has been prepared with the greatest dilligence and skill, and the literary graces which have been lavished 


poy of $1.00 
$10,000; and 


in the hands of the people the best 





doing a very remarkable work in the reproduction of standard books at 





& CO., 10 Dey St., N.Y. 
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ELECTRICITY ! 
Guide Book for Practical 
A most suitable guide for 
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182 ew York. 


Experiments 
alg 25 cte. Mares CURT W. MEVER, 
Broadway, N me” 








containing this superb list, and examine the 
beoks before purchasing. Mallory’s History of 





Forcireular or information, address ¥. B. Bxow. 


NEY mee a alg | EDUCATION, 


upon it makes its longer articles pleasant as well as thoroughly instructive and trustworthy studies. Nothing 
seems to have been omitted, and especially in the scientific, biographical, and historical articles, everything is 
brought up to the very latest date. Chambers’s, in fact, is the cheapest, the most complete, and in all senses 
the best encyclopwdia.—Saturday Night, Cincinnati, 1880. 


Standard Books. 


HISTORY Macaulay’s ‘ England” reduced from $7.50 to $1.25; Gibbon’s “ Rome”’ from $9.00 to $2.00; 
*_ Grote’s “Greece” from $18.00 to $2.00; Rollin’s “Ancient History,’”’ $1.75; Mommsen’s ‘“‘ Rome,” 
Green’s “ England,’ Guizot’s “ France.”” Menzel's ‘Germany,’ Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” Schiller’s 
‘* Thirty Years’ War,” Creasy’s ‘‘ Battles of the World,” preparing, equally low in price. 

One book by each of the great authors who have won classic fame,—life is too short to read all FICTION 
their works, but you can read one of each. Extra cloth bound, large type, 30 to 50 cents each. 7 
Scott’s “‘ Ivannoe,”’ Dickens’s ‘‘ Copperfield,”’ Eliot’s “‘Romola,” Bulwer’s “ Pompeii,” Kingsley’s “‘ Hypatia,”’ 
Ebers’s “‘ Uarda,” Hughes's “ Ragby,”’ [rving’s “ Knickerbocker,” Cervante’s ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ Hugo’s ‘“ Les 
Miserables,” Thackeray’s “‘ Newcomes,’’ Cooper's ‘“‘ Mohicans,’ Le ’s “Gil Blas,” Goethe's ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister,” Richter’s “ Titan,’ De Stael’s “ Corinne,’’ Macdonald’s “ Alec Forbes,’’ Mulock’s ‘‘ John Halifax,’ 
Bronte’s “ Jane Eyre,”’ Turgeneiff’s “ Father and Son,” Reade’s “ Love Me Little.” 


B OGRAPHY Twenty-eight standard books reduced in cost from $43.50 to $5.70, among other works being 
| - those of Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon, Lamartine, Michelet, Smiles, Plutarch, Liddell, Arnold, 
Shakespeare, large type, 3 vols., $1.50; 7 a 


Dante, 30 cents; Virgil, 30 cents; Homer’s 
“Iliad,” 30 cents; Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey,” 30 cents; * t y : POETRY. 


ight of Asia,” fine edition, 25 cents; He- 
man’s, 60 cents. 
LITERATURE Chambers’s “ Cyclopedia of English Literature,” reduced from $9.00 to $2.00; Taine from 
* $10.00 to 60 cents; Macaulay’s “ Es:ays "’ from $7.50 to $1.80; “ Modern Classics,’’ five vols., 
from $5.00 to 40 cents; Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles” from $8.00 to $1.50; ‘The Koran ”’ from $2.75 to 30 ceiits; 


*“* American Patriotism, 50 cents. 
Finely illustrated, at 40 cents each. ‘“ Arabian Nights,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’s “ Pil- JUV ENILE 
m’s Progress,” “« Hisop’s Fables,’’ “‘ Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels,” * Cecil’s Natural . 
istory,” reduced from $3.75 to $1.00. Stories and Ballads,” 50 cents, ‘* Karl in Queer Land,”’ 50 cents. 
RELIGIOUS Young’s Great “‘ Bible Concordance” (Spurgeon says Cruden’s is chiid’s play compared with 
* it), reduced from $15.00 to $2.00; Geike’s “ Life of Christ,” from $8.00 to 50 cents; Kitto’s 


« Cyclopedia,”’ from $10.00 to $2.00; Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” from $3.00 to 50 cents; “« Josephus’s Works, $1.50. 
** Pictorial Handy Lexicon,” 250 illustrations, 17 cents. “ Health Exercise,” 40 cents. MISCELLANEOUS 


“ Health for Women,” 30 cents. “ Cure of Paratysis,”’ 30 cents. “ yings by author 

of Sparrowgrass Papers,” 30 cents. “ Leaves from Diary of an Old Lawyer,” $1.00. 
Scott’s “‘ The Art of Beneiitying Sabarbon Home Grounds,” reduced from §8.00 
to $3.00, oné of the finest 8 ever published in this country. Beecher says: 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 
with it for the wants of common people.” Geo. Wm. Curtis says: 


“ There is no other book that can compare 
“Is so full of good sense and fine feeling that it should be in every village library. 


Revolution Pamphlets. 


Only books of the highest class are published by us, and the prices are low beyond comparison with the cheap- 
est books ever before issued. To i!lustrate and demonstrate thine truths, we sand the following books, all com- 
plete and unabrid » postpaid, at the prices named: 

lay 8 “ Life of Frederick the Great.” Former price, $1.25. Brevier tyye, price 3 cents. 
Carlyle’s “ Life of Robert Burns.” Former price, $1.25. brevier type, 3 cents. 
“ Light of Asia.” By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. tiful print, brevier type, price 5 cents. 
Thos. Hughes’s ‘Manliness of Christ.” Former price, $1.00. Beautiful brevier type, wl 3 cents. 
>: Mary Qaeen of Scots’ Life,” by Lamartine, Former price, $1.25. Brevier type, price 3 cents. 
Vicar of Wakefield. * By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type, utiful print, price 5 cents. 
rma aa Pilgrim's Progress.” Bourgeois type, leaded; Beautiful print, price 6 cents 
Descriptive catalogue sent free on request. Remit by bank d letter, or by &x- 
press. Fractions of one dollar may be cont in spemgpallange nae - — 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE 


AGE CIES: M TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
N S + Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co., 

' yoy oo Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Ingha m Clark .; Toledo, Brown 
tee Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 State Street; in smaller towns the jeading Novikseller, only one 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES 


Forps, HowArp & HULBERT’s new book, 
by Judge Albion W. Tourgee, Bricks Without 
Straw, which was published some weeks ago, 
has been called for at a rate so far exceeding 
the facilities for manufacturing that the pub- 
lishers have found it necessary to make a du- 
plicate set of plates, as they were compelled 


also to do to meet the demand for A Fool’s 
Errand. The publication of Bricks Without 
Straw has also stimulated the sale of A Fool’s 
Errand, of which over 100,000 copies have been 
sold, and which is now being printed at the 
rate of 5,000 copies a week. 





THE announcements of the American Book 
Exchange, in this issue of THk JOURNAL, 
should receive attention. It is worth the while 
of all our readers to examine the list of books 
carefully as presented elsewhere in this paper. 
They can depend upon the books being all 
they are represented, and upon getting prompt- 
ly what they may order. An illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘* Book Making,’’ f&ken from the Scien- 
tific American, and full descriptive catalogue, 
will be sent free on request, by the publishers. 
The books can be had of the leading booksell- 
ers in principal cities. H. L. Hastings, 41 
Cornhill, is the publishers’ sole agent in Boston. 


OnE Box or Six Borrues.—If you are suf- 
fering from a combination of liver or kidney 


diseases, and constipation, do not fail to try 
the celebrated Kidney-Wort. It is a dry com- 
pound, as easily prepared as a cup of coffee 





_ THE BEST GIFT 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 





Published by 6, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 


Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
GET THE BEST. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan., 1880. 
tymologies and definitions far in advance of 
those of any other Dictionary. 
Ben’ help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
Ss” of Webster's is 2Q times as great as the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
he pictures of a ship on page 1839 illustrate 
the meaning of more than 100 words. 
EB School and Family should have it for 
constant use and reference. 
ecommended by U. 8. Chief Justice Waite, 
as “the highest authority for definitions.” 


ALSO 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 


Manufacturers o 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 








ka Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 az 
A. A.WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ Ol] Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 
Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B, Firretp, Regent.of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


Advocates cae schools teachers, and good pay 
witb no discrimination against women. Teer ated 
$1.25 a year, in advance . 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY. 
“enfvormal Schools, Academie Sere 








COLLEGES. big 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adicens the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of : study. JA8.W. STRONG, Pres 











RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


Wz YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, entific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
x setgg For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
circulars 
0 














Medical Department. For and informa- 
m address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


Ven LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct, 214 az 














FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 68 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OrnoovTt, A.M., cipal. 12 

















___s—i“‘ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
O'For catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRoEsTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination 


tember 9, 1880. 
55 az Address E. H. Russe, 


M+*6. Wa ‘nd go A ART ag 

1 ashington St. Deacon House), Boston. 

. Watson SMITH, y eemney 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular tpt gen Special and Ad 
course of stu oO years. aR - 
veluad Commee Ser anneal cine of imide. Aaavem, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 


om TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 














For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
y For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 


(in UNCY-HALL sa aah + gy Came heme Boylston 8t., 

















mew y Ceasstonl, Sleute. —~y a bo 
erent departmen ergarten parato 
Upper, accommodate. upils of both sexes from three 
to — years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


'NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
Or Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school b dings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, tg Vt. A first-class 








School for both sexes. - moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


ICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
poe College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M, 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I 63 az 
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_Publishers._ 


GREETING TO TEACHERS _ 


FROM 


C. W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


of Ti 
‘Catalogue 
Baker's Reading -Cl 
Dialogue Books, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 
tainments, Dime Di 
Circulars of Common-School Question 


Address 


s and Speakers ; 
Book ; 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 

We will, on receipt of your address and two 

3-cent stamps, send you,— 
NEw SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE; 

ACHER’S COMPANION ; 

8 of 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

Series, 8 Nos. ; 


’ 


Graff’s School-room Guide ; School Song-books ; 
Agency | Reward - Card List, with beautiful 
€ Ca 


Pp ° 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 


REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS; 
Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &c., &ec. 
te BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS.41 


One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 


National Journal of Education (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher's Companion (regular price 50 cts.), 
both to one address, $2.60. 


©. W. HAGAR, 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





$75; Half-mor., $ 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.;|- 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 


nd, 
“The Great Bonanza,’ 
etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 
A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the im 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
ia Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


alf- 


russia, 


us. Srmeepreacnce solicited. 
NE YOR 


“== BARGAINS IN BOOKS. === 


Appleton’s (yc! pedi, 16 vols. ; Cloth, $00; Sheep, 


vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
Edin Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75 ; heep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand- 


sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 


K & LONDON BOOK C@., 


1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Law. 8vo... 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 


Drifting Round the World. 
By Capt. CHAS. 


A Boy’s 


12mo 


Agricultural, 


ticss.seee a0 


Adventures by 


- HALL, author of 
“ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 


nation. Itisa 


HENR be 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Oarey’s Manual of Social Science. 
Carey’s Miscrl. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 
Carey’s Unity of 
Jarey’s Past, Present, and Future. &vo. .. 
Oarey’s Harmony of Interests: 

Manufacturing, etc. 
Elder’s Memoir of Henry (0. Carey. 


- + $2.25 
2.50 





Parke’s 


American Health Primers. J 
Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 
Lincoln’s School and Industrial Hygiene a 

Bible Hygiene. 


FOR TEACHERS «»> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


12 vols . in box..... .§6.00 






By a Physician .. ....... ove fae 
tical Hygiene. Illustrated......... 6. 
Mailed free upon receipt of price. 
PRESLEY LAKISTON, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


1012 Walnut St,, PHILADELPHIA. 





eeeeeeeee 


Perle per year, 


oeneee 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo 
Homiletic Quarterly 


3 vols...... $13 00 


5 00 
3 00 
2 00 


N. TABBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellera, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 





T0 
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HOW 


MONEY. 


E 





National Subscription Agency 
the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
th Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Su 
Address HENRY D. 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 


Oldest 


ers supplied 


lies ,all kinds. 
OYES & CO., 





YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Horkehire ., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 

VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 

1 4 pleasant home, with tho ’ h ction in 

¢ or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 

has superior adventegn for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 a 


NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W yg  R4 N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 

















Westminster Street, 
eee ogy R. L. 
th b and practical business course. 
oa ree by Padressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


staid BRYANT & STRATTON BUS, COLLEGE 
283 








. Terms and $5 outfit 





" en ies, 6 cents 
24e Address L, B. VIFIELD, Aearney, Nebraska. 


$66 free, Addreee | Haun & Co., Portiand, Me, 


troduction 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


price, 


$1.50. 


SPRAGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High| ; 
School, Boston. 

This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is in 

use in some of the best colleges and high schools. 


By CoL. HOMER 


In- 








ology. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones: Seow, NEW YORE, 


UBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of E 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grarvamar. 
Brown’s Grammar of E 
Lambert’s Primary Ph 
Roscoe’s Lape seer a A 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s 


lish Girammar. 
lish Grammars. 


Cc istry. S 


°°! The 


0|C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, 


o| American 


GET THE BEST 
Song - Books for Schools. 


DAY SCHOOLS.-- —Y SCHOOLS. 

M 16 pages. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and useful collestion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


_A NEW ERA IN MUSIC, 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, ¥? stwann x 

& er, F. Sewarp & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
“4 a pre s her musical wn A in those who use 

. contains a variety o 
ete. Price, 30 pt ae . ncaa 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

73 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
ee | together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in oné year.””"—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Olark’s tical and ve Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
8 ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ca Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. Agents wanted. 247 zz 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, has induced 
her to ye a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and-schol- 
ars should not be without it. 

* CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS”? just fill the place that has long been vacant. 

te Sent by mail on receipt of price, postage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 

HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


Choir Bell]. 3By%; MAssua.u. The Crows- 


tng Success among Church Mu- 
or oak Many new gems and a few old favorites. 


Sample copy, 75c. 
Graded Anthems. 8° ?.F. Hopexs. 


lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, etc. 75c¢. 


Sample a » 63e. 
For MIXED VOICES, 
lee Clu BY E. H. BAILEY and 
u 


ets, Trios, etc. T5e. 


The Universal QUART" ant GLEE 


Vv ES. By E. H. BAILEY and C. A, WHITE. A 
brilliant array of Musical rg Tbe. 

} ongs and Music Read 
Bailey s School er. New, for all grades 
of Schools and Home Circles. Plain, practical, and 


attractive. 50c. 

Singing-book, by 8. P. CHENEY. 
300 , sacred and secular, old 
and new. Biographies of forty leading composers. 
Most interesting Singing-book ever published. $1.00. 

’ Instructor for Reed Or 
Blake's Dollar jan’ Aaapted for self- 
instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 

, Method for Piano. A 
Blake Ss Dollar complete self-instructor 
Adapted to teachers’ use. A complete work. $1.00. 

? Violin and Piano Duets. 
Blake Ss D ollar Neat 80-page collection. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00. 

; contains the new Sacred Quartet. 
The F olio anthem, or Solo for Choir use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 
premium, $1.60. Send stamp for sample. All sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


289 tf eow BOSTON, MASS, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


— FOR — 


NDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND 
Sic CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs 
by best authors, and beautiful 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE ~_ 

i ropriate scriptural readings and music. 
This your's Nee ons” ourpaas all similar collections 
n every ar. Printed on tinted paper, red bor- 
der, with illuminated cover in colors. ly $4.00 per 
100; single copy, by mall, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


oratorio for young voices; for Church and 
| eee pk Re and Exhibitions, Schools, 
Christmas, ete. Music by Dr. Geo. F. Root; words by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Specimen copies, 25 cts. The 
music is simple and joyous, and introduees the most 
beautiful evergreen decorations. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 











urth St. 5 Union Square, 
c wang 5, A ‘ | New York. 
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The Most Popular School Books J.B. LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ Scheeo! Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 

uackenbeos’s Histories. 

kmey’s Pen and Picture Series. 

Medel Cepy-Beooks = ‘3 Copies). . 
Primary Co Bee Copies 
VYeoeamans’s Chomsisery. 
VYeumane’s Botaniecs. 
Garknese’s Latin Series. 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Publications, 
and Universities, sent post-paid on applicatian. Li 
Educational Notes.”’ ™ 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletens’ New Geo hies, 
Cernell’s Geoqvaphine. 4 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 
Krusi’s Drawin Courses. 
Primer Series ef Science, History, and Lit- 


erature. 
Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. : 
Ballard’s Words, and Werd-W riter. 
Etec., Etec., Ete. 


comprisibg Standard Text-Books for -" 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


1.50 annum. free for Teachers. A liberal 
. = commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ea Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
i. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 

TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 


Swinton's Seepegaiee; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &o., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
as 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 





J. H. BUTLER & O0O., 
Now Ready! Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. 


GRADED PROBLEMS 


-_- Ww 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
With or Without Answers. 
List Price, 67c.; Intr. Price, 63c.; Malling Price, 80c. 


About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical examples are 
furnished, carefully graded, on the plan of the New 
Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the boo 


American 
will readily supplement — other series. Pupils who 
master these examples 1 have no difficulty after- 


wards in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 
Published by J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
293d Philadelphia. 


OLARKE & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 


> 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Lous H, MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gl ter, Mass. 
3 Specimen copies 30 cents each. 
%. &. BEEDE. Dubague, la.; 0. LEACH, N.Y.., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

oe — Henry VIII. — Richari Il. — Richard II. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 

— As You Like It.-Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 

ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 

Tbe Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 

Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear. 








From Epwis A. Apport, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.”’—“ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information inte so 

a = e, nor any that so one avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare, — 





Beed and Kellegg’s Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Hi Lessens in E ish; 
Hiutchisen’s ysielegy and ome. 
J.D. Agt., RAM BROWN, 





E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ 


Classics. 
English Literature. 
Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart 
Diehl’s Choice Rea Series. 
Walkers HBlements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 2. a 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 








MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. rie 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History. — 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE'S American Literature. |” ‘Swenen' 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 





OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





— af Franklin Se. Boston, Maas. 
‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.., Boston. 
American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 


needless repetition, su nous ex » and un- 
scholar-like ignoting of difficulties.” Please send for 





fellow, Whittier, H Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Noten 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERI PROSK. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make itan admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no leas ive to 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Canor LopGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from = Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoas 
arable forase in schoae ane the any clan 

ra B 8c the circle. $1.25. 
andrew latin Sere “hak tin 
s versal Literature. 12mo. -b0, 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. - 

Greene’s — Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture, $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
"s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetiecs. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 








Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 

Haldeman's ology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham's oe Works. 

Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 








The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 

BRaub’s Normal First Reader. 

“ “ Second ‘ 


“ec é Third “cc 

“é “é Feuarth “ 

“ “ Fifth “é 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

o6 Complete sé 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Spelier. 

66 Comprehensive ‘ 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderherst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bheteoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


@™~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Payson, Dunteon & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com itien Beoks. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Caurse of Physics. 
Wilsen’s — oa siete 
Catalogues .» furnished. Correspondence so’ 

: General Ni land Agent 


ew-E mt, 
155as A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvocaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Dra in the Boston. Public 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
“9 common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 











CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational | Publications. 


Guyot's New phies, 
Guyot’s Wall ps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 

or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England > 


93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


180 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Schoo! Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterseon’s Spellere. 

Celten’s New aphie:. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. S. Histery. 


Heoeker’s New Physiology. 

JUgT PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
HMill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
cr oh prepay. HAO RCE, 
116 ss 46 Pranvklin Street. Hoston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 


758 Broadway; New York. 
No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction an suggestion as 
to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 

Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETI(, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work ani 
is designed for primary schools. 
PART LL. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
[atermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the —= a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

















and ney 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
es80ns. 


Prang’s American Chremes. 1552s 


°’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
Animals and represented in thi 





- @. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ee $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s of Atiases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Biemontory Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science oe vols.), 1.285 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. t0’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s of B aphy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.28 
opingrecibe Ergin Clastcs fr Sehoots, 15 
3s Eng la, 1.50 
Irolatd’s Pocket Classieat Diets a an 
sey A Poesie {cn oe » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics st and Logio 
Sturtevant’s Economics. ¥ : 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers, 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Me, 
Seymour's Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Mergan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 


Send for catalogue. Selling Agents New Eng. 
KNIGHT ADAMS & co.” 





eir | metics form a two-book or three- 


Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Katon’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
k series, but at the 
cost of two books, 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0CO., 


e 

19 Murray Street, New York, 

PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 





O| DeVere’s French Seriecr. 155 zz 





A NEW TEXT - BOOK. 
— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SEARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 


A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RAILWAY SUBVEWING, LOCATION, 
AND CONSTRUCTION, 


Designed for CLASSROOM, FIELD, and OFFICE 

USE, and containing a large number. of Useful Tables, 

Original and Selected. 

By WILLIAM, H. SEARLES, C.E. 
Morocco tuck........ 83.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 





192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 





CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
MACMILLAN & 00.8 
OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons = =. logy, * YY 
Leasens 2 ysical ° 10 
| meer Ae mer AL r » soll 000,000 
SJevon’s Elementary sin L y ‘bo M 


Stewart's Lessons in Kiem. Ph 1. 
Cectsyeste Milem. Lescsain anne 7,198 


Catalogue sent 
164as 92 Bond Bucct Mon Tack. 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 





LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth.... PPP ee ee eee eee ee ee +++ $1:75, 


293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 





OGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest 
Thay cover on ldonn ine best Readers published. ’ 
A er f 
Te ewe vonigrtee 
con selections from the wri 
dred (200) standard authors. priate nah cbaaieate 


They are better and 
oa , &.. A .., more profusely illustrated than 


are embellished with ngravings. 
by 60 of the best artiste in Amacriee poeecuen 
are 


to modern methods of teaching. 
The Typography, 
highest style of the wallea. = are in the 








Also other Histories by the same author. 
Bleecker St,, New York, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,000,000 

Price, ne. copy 

MeGuffey's Revised change. Introd 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 2612 
Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
Third Reader, - - - 20 #430 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 35 
Pifth Reader, - - - 40 55 
Sixth Reader, 5: % nn ae 
Speller, ‘Gee ae ee 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York. 





au 


for 
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ad = ma ae 
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grade 





